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THE CORN MAIDENS 
From Painting by Bert Phillips 





RIPPLING BLUE WATERS 
From Painting by Sheldon Parsons 
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“JUST AROUND THE CORNER’’ 


HEN a man’s stomach has been well filled with 
palatable food his inclinations point in varied 
directions, and particularly so if he is a bachelor in 
the graying thirties and alone ina great city. Pos- 
sibly your curiosity regarding “‘man’s after dinner 
desires’’ has been aroused. If so, then upon this 
particular eve the din of the restaurant did not en- 
courage post prandial rest. The distance to the 
club and acomfortable chair in the lounge was con- 
siderable and the human telegraph system from the 
inner region ssuggested the advisability of a stroll. 
Father Knickerbocker’s servants have executed 
a good idea. The hour hands of the clocks have 
been set forward one hour, thus have sixty precious 
minutes been saved. Time, like money saved, 
should bear interest. ‘This interest is not limited 
as to its kind, amount cr power. It might be in- 
terest in some thing other than one’s self or per- 
sonal comfort. I[t mignt be interest, like its finan- 
cial relative, of such a nature as to be of value in 
later years or interest which will stir a sluggish 
brain into action. Psychologists state that ‘‘inter- 
est increases will power.’’ Undoubtedly it does. 
Personal interest pointed to that comfortable chair, 
but will power led me into unknown fields. 
A dinner hour hush covered the great city. 
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Newsboys had ceased raucously calling their 
three cent wares. The home going mobs had 
fought their daily battle with the subway, the sur- 
face and the elevated. Gaily dressed theater 
crowds were yet either in homes or cafes. Even 
the flocks of yellow taxis were idly purring at the 
curbs while their greasy faced drivers intently 
scanned the “‘racing finals.”’ 

My feet guided me down an almost deserted 
thoroughfare, set deep in a cafion of brick and 
granite, gray and grimy. Even the slit of sky 
overhead was changing from cheery blue to the 
somber shades of night. The air was charged with 
dust. Abandoned newspapers swirled along the 
oily spotted asphalt. <A hot gust of air came down 
the cliff face of an adjacent work of man. 

I was stifled. I was depressed. ‘‘How can one 
exist in such an atmosphere?’’ I thought, “‘but 
they do or these giant structures would not be 
here.’’ 

I passed a house of worship. It, too, was grim 
and foreboding like its adjacent houses of trade 
and barter. ‘‘Even God has the dumps down here! 
I must get away!’’ I turned a corner asif to flee 
from these towering walls which seemed to bend 
down from the skies like some giant about to inter- 
cept and crush me. 

But a few paces ahead my eyes saw a patch of 
welcoming light, a bit of green, a low, red brick 
wall with its whitened stoop. I hurried to it. I 
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appreciated the emotions of the shipwrecked mar- 
iner upon the desert isle when the rescuing sail ap- 
peared upon the horizon. 

Here was hidden a tiny, peaceful park, a bare 
hundred paces from one of New York’s throbbing 
arteries of commerce. It was an oasis in a desert 
of brick, granite, steel, concrete and asphalt. A 
corner sign advised that I was in ‘‘Grammercy 
Park,’’ a tract given to the city by the descendents 
of the original owners, to commemorate the site of 
one of the first farms upon Manhattan, when all 
the land within the line of vision could have been 
purchased for a couple of jugs of whisky. Now-a- 
days it takes the value of all the land to buy a 
couple of jugs of the liquid we were once so liberal ~ 
with. 

One never knows what is just around the corner. 
Health, happiness, death, sorrow, may be stalking 
silently and invisibly by our sides. I filled my -de- 
pressed lung's with the invigorating air of the park. 
I felt as if I had almost stepped into another world. 
Here was peace and quiet. I strolled thoughtfully 
along the spotless paths. I studied the bronze of 
Edwin Booth. I pictured the Broadway show shops 
and their wares of today and of their yesterdays. 
There were actors then! I was envious of my fath- 
er. -He had seen the great Booth. 

I crossed the silent street and stood reverently 
before the former home of the great tragedian. It 
is now the Players Club. I wondered what was 
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lacking in our stage artists of today. Perhaps 
they are just as great but we have failed. I won- 
dered if jazz was undermining our theater. [ 
turned away. 

A dark, weathered, brown stone, aristeernnts ad 
hotel faces the park from its eastern corner. | 
felt that it proudly reared its multt- storied stones 
above the surrounding antiquated structure of one, 
two and three stories. Anold hen guarding her flock 

Behind these colorful dwellings of Colonial days 
were the colossal! cubical structures of this gene- 
ration. A vivid pictorial contrast depicting the 
erowth of our Country in a hundred years or more. 
Far above glowed the golden beacon of the Metro- 
politan Tower. A light pointing upward. A light 
house for thoughts. A symbol of what man has 
accomplished. A guide to higher ideals and as- 
pirations. 

The gentle pitter patter of tiny feet broke my 
reverie. My eyes, my mind, myself crashed on 
this material earth. Approaching me was a vision 
of feminine loveliness. I say ‘vision’ for she seem- 
ed of a by-gone age. She was gowned in clinging 
chiffons and silks of the color of the evening. 
She seemed to float, rather than walk, so grace- 
ful were her movements. Trim of ankle, slender 
of form, a figure that vibrated with the fire and 
joy of youth. Eyes and lips, that smiled and 
smiled and smiled and invited a multitude of 
kisses. All this I saw in a passing second. My 
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lonesome heart raced. I watched for an instant, 
enthralled as her steps drew her nearer. She 
spoke ! I smiled as I have never smiled before. 
I raised my hat. I turned to follow and to speak 
only to see her extending a tiny, slender, be- 
jewelled hand toa good looking young man im- 
mediately behind me. 

It was he who spcoke-- 

But what he said is another story. 


WALDO C. TWITCHELL. 
New York, June 20, 1924. 


PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 


The Second Pan American Scienti- 
fic Congress which sat in the city 
of Washington from December 27th, 
1915 to January 8th, 1916, selected the city of 
Lima as the seat of the Third Congress which, in 
accordance with a decree from the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, under whose auspices it will meet, will 
be inaugurated November 16th next. The sessions 
will last over the fortnight following and the papers 
presented will therein be read and discussed. Un- 
der the programme of the Congress all branches of 
science, both general and abstract, as well as those 
more. particularly concerning the Continent of 
America will be admitted. The official festivals to 
commemorate the first Centenary of the battle of 
Ayacucho will commence immediately after the 


Second Session 
at Lima, Peru. 
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closing of the Congress. The Congress of Wash- 
ington designated Messrs. Javier Prado, Manuel 
Vicente Villaran and Alejandro O. Deustua to organ- 
ize the Lima Congress; due however to the death 
of Dr. Prado the Peruvian Government appointed 
engineer José J. Bravo his substitute. 

The organization committee has been formed as 
follows: Dr. Manuel Vicente Villarén, rector of 
the University, president; Dr. Alejandro C. Deus- 
tua, dean of the Faculty of Letters and Director of 
the National Library; Engineer José J. Bravo, 
president of the Peruvian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, secretary general. The 
Congress will comprise the nine sections hereinbe- 
low mentioned, the presidents whereof have been 
appointed. 

1.—Anthropology, History and related Sciences 
—President, Dr. Felipe de Osma, president of the 
Historical Institute of Peru. 

Z.—Physies, Mathematics and related Sciences — 
President, Rear Admiral M. Meliton Carbajal, pres- 
ident of the Geographical Society of Lima. 

3.—Mining, Metallurgy, Economic Geology and 
Applied Chemistry—Engineer José Balta, professor 
of Eeonomie Geology at the Lima School of En- 
gineering. 

4,—Engineering—President, Engineer Dario Val- 
dizan, dean of Peruvian Engineers. 

5.—Medicine and Sanitation—President, Dr. Guil- 
lermo Gastafieta, dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
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6.—Biology, Agriculture and related Sciences— 
President, Dr. Wenceslao F. Molina, dean of the 
Faculty of Sciences. 

7.—Private, Public and International Law—Pres- 
ident, Dr. Mariano Ignacio Prado y Ugarteche, 
dean of the Faculty of Jurisprudence. 

8.—Economics and Sociclogy—President, Dr. José 
Matias Manzanilla, dean of the Faculty of Politics 
and Economics. 

9.—Education — President, Dr. Alejandro O. 
Deustua, dean of the Faculty of Letters and Director 
of the National Library. 

Sub-Secretary General of the Congress, Dr. Cris- 
tobal de Losada y Puga. 

The organization committee of this Congress is 
naturally anxious that it shall not fail to live up to 
the spirit and ends underlying such assemblies and 
to the success of the foregoing ones, and there- 
fore trusts to secure throughout the warm support 
of American Scientific Institutions. 





PERSONAL MENTION 


Dr. Hartley B. Alexander, of the 
University of Nebraska, has been 
invited to deliver a series of lec- 
tures on Indian myth and art at the Sorbonne in 
Paris and plans to fill the engagement next spring. 
Dr. Alexander has secured much of the material 


Indian Art 
at the Sorbonne 
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for his lectures during his frequent visits to Santa 
Fe and the northern Pueblos, and will return late 
this summer to continue his research among the 
Indians of the Scuthwest. 


Dr. Pliny E. Goddard, Curator of 
Ethnology of the American Muse- 
um of Natural History, New York 
City, was a recent visitor at the Museum, en route 
to Shiprock, where he will spend several months 
among the Navajo. 


Goddard Among 
the Navajos 





IT IS WRITTEN 


Metropolitan The June issue of the Metropolitan 
Museum Museum of Art Bulletin elaborates 
Bulletin on ‘‘Textiles as Furnishings in Ear- 
ly American Homes,’’ and also presents an illustra- 
ted critical estimate of Hans Baldung Grien based 
on the prints of that Strassburg artist to be found 
in the Museum’s print collection. ‘‘The Rush- 
brooke Bed’’ and ““The Tuang Fang Sacrificial Ta- 
ble ’’are additional descriptive articles of interest 
to antiquarians. 


Early Vacci- The paper read before the South- 
nation in western Division of The American 
New Mexico = Association for the Advancement of 
Science at El Paso, by Assistant Director Lansing 
Bloom, and prior to that before the Historical Soci- 
ety of New Mexico, has been printed by the latter 
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as its Bulletin No. 27. Mr. Bioom, in delving 
through the New Mexico Archives in the Museum 
library ran across the records of the application of 
vaccination in New Mexico under government or- 
ders in 1804, only five years after it first came into 
medical practice in England. The story is pieced 
together by the author from the notes in some 30 
decuments, the first of which in point of time, is a 
communication by Brigadier Nemesio Salcedo, 
general commandant of the Internal Provinces, to 
Gobernor Fernando Chacon, at Santa Fe, ordering 
that “‘the surgeon, Don Cristoval Larranaga, be in- 
cluded in the caravan at the end of the year 1804, 
bringing in his company six of eight children, sons 
of the troop or of residents, so that in them the 
fluid may be infused, inoculating them from arm to 
arm when they shall return from here, since this 
is the surest way of transmitting it.’’ The ar- 
rangement was carried out and that winter 22 chil- 
dren of both sexes were vaccinated at Seboyeta, 
and four at Velarde. Altogether 257 persons were 
vaccinated before the summer of 1805. The latest 
archive on the subject is dated June 5, 1815, and is 
addressed by Governor Alberto Maynez to the lieu- 
tenant at Bado, saying: ‘“The superior government 
being desirous that the beings of the human race 
may have the benefit of avoiding the scratching 
caused by the sickness of smallpox, which is alrea- 
dy around, and to prevent the many deaths which 
it causes, has been pleased to propagate and estab- 
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lish the use of vaccine, since it is known that of 
the ones who are so treated very few die; without 
greater cost than two reales for each child to whom 
the treatment is given. For this purpose you will 
have some man come to this city, or some youth of 
that district, who is skillful in caring for the sick, 
to be instructed in vaccinating, which is a matter 
of four days, achild being brought along so that 
carrying the vaccine and its pus fresh, it may be 
propagated in all those in that jurisdiction who 
have not had the sickness.’’ It is rather curious 
that even at the present day, in some of the rurai 
districts of the Southwest, vaccination is still prac- 
ticed in the primitive manner of its first introduc- 
tion 120 years ago. 





HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


In Arrow Points for June, published 
by the Alabama Anthropological So- 
ciety, Willam A. Love discusses the 
route taken in the winter of 1540 by De Soto in 
crossing what is now Lowndes County, Mississippi. 
The writer relies on the diary of Rodrigo Ranjel, 
private secretary to DeSoto; Hernandez de Biedma, 
commisary to the De Soto expedition, and Garcil- 
laso dela Vega, the Spanish historian who lived 
for a time in Guatemala and Peru and who pub- 
lished his biography of De Scto at Lisbon in 1805, 


De Soto’s Route 
in Mississippi 
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Love lays down as axiomatic that the early Spanish 
explorers in America “‘traveled along Indian trails. 
The territory through which DeSoto passed was 
not a trackless forest, but traversed by main trails 
and many cross trails. Any investigator then who 
places DeSoto and his army ina buffalo path through 
canebrakes in Lowndes County in December hunt- 
ing for a ford for his pigs is evidently historically 
lost.”’ 





MESA TRAILS 


WV HERE the women of ancient dwellings 
Once gathered pifion nuts 

In cunningly woven baskets, 

There ran the little footpath trails 

Worn smocth by yucca sandals. 

Now to and fro across the well made roads 

Purr shining motor cars: 

Still, down the cafion ways 

The pack train creeps to far off homes 

Not seen by hurrying crowds. 

The little ‘‘seldom’’ homes of mesa land 

Where one still catches 

The ghost folks working at their trade 

Or dreaming in the dim, inviting shade. 

Jean Milne Gower 
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MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


Babylonian What was classified as a funerary 
Amulet at tablet among the Babylonian anti- 
Metropolitan. 


quities in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City, has proved to be, in the 
light of recent investigations, an exorcising tablet 
of great age and rarity. The tablet is of yellow 
alabaster and is ascribed to the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. On its face is a representation of Labartu, 
the terrible lion-headed demon, with a dog and a 
pig hanging on her breasts and a serpent in each 
hand. In the field are shown objects of sacrifice 
and a lamp, which plays an important role in the 
ceremonies of the Babylonians and Assyrians, also 
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a grotesque head, probably as pars-pro-toto for one 
of the seven “‘road gods’’ also believed to be fever 
demons and closely connected with Labartu. On 
the reverse is a magical formula in cuneiform char- 
acters of which only three lines and parts of a 
fourth are preserved; and above it remains of what 
probably were seven sick demons (the lower parts 
of only four of the figures are left). 


Eighth Annual More than 120 printed pages are 
Report of Cleve- given to the eighth annual report of 
land Museum = the Cleveland Museum of Art which 
is developing into one of the great art centers of 
the World. The Museum was visited by more 
than Three Hundred Thousand people last year 
and its annual operating expense now exceeds ‘T'wo 
Hundred Thousand Dollars. Its Trust Endowment 
Funds are approaching the Three Million Dollar 
mark and its income from membership dues ex- 
ceeds Fifty Thousand Dollars there being almost 
Five Thousand members. Ninety people are on 
the pay roll of the Museum. Two Foundation 
Benefactors, each of whom has given more than 
- Half a Million Dollars to the Museum were elected, 
while eight donors of more than One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars each were made Endowment 
Benefactors. Two bequests, one for Fifty Thou- 
sand Dollars and another for Five Thousand 
Dollars were received. Next to painting, music 
received the greatest emphasis, the paid admissions 
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to the concerts exceeding Sixteen Thousand. The 
report is illustrated with reproductions of works of 
art acquired by the Museum during the past year. 


IN THE FIELD 


Director W. F. Albright, of the 
American School of Oriental Re- 
search, reports: ‘Macalister has 
found the northern wall of the Jerusalem of the 
third millennium B. C., with a restoration which 
may date from the Jebusite period (i. e., end of 
the Middle Bronze and Late Bronze). In close con- 
nection with this he found a natural cave, at the 
bottom of which was a rude shaft perhaps natural, 
which led downward to a spring, now very weak, 
and communicated with the inside of the city 
through an end of the cave. From the pottery he 
found at the bottom, and the pottery found above 
a layer deposited after the shaft had fallen into 
disuse, we are forced to conclude, with him, that 
this water shaft, the first in the history of the city, 
fell into disuse before 2500 B. C., perhaps before 
3000 B. C. Hardly a site in Palestine has furnished 
such archaic pottery as Parker and Macalister have 
found in Jerusalem, carrying us back to an age co- 
eval with the first Egyptian dynasties, whose pot- 
tery the people of Palestine imitated. Coming 
down to a later period, he has found walls which 


Ancient Walls 
of Jerusalem 
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he justly ascribes to David, and later walls, with a 
portico, which belong, according to the evidence of 
pottery and masonry, to about the age of Solomon, 
and so probably to the great king himself, as Mac- 
alister assumes. I may add that the pottery found 
in this connection is intermediate in type between 
Gibeah II (1020-1000 B. C.) and Gibeah III (900- 
700)—our excavations at Tel el-Ful make it possible 
for the first time to date this pottery exactly. As 
you see, Macalister’s work has already added nota- 
bly to our knowledge of ancient Jerusalem, in spite 
of the destruction of the old city mound by Simon, 
the Maccabee.”’ 





MUSEUM EVENTS 


In the competition for a play to be 
given during the Santa Fe Fiesta, 
four plays or outlines for pageants 
were submitted to the committee which met in the 
patio of the new Museum on Saturday afternoon, 
June 21. The plays are being read and compared 
and announcement of the play selected will be 
made shortly. The committee consists of James 
L. Seligman, Mrs. Howard Huey and Paul A. F. 
Walter. 


Four Plays 
for Fiesta 


Theodore Van Soelen of the Santa 
Fe Art Group, filled one alcove in 
the Keresan gallery during June 


Exhibit by 
Van Soelen 
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with some of the most notable of his later work in 
oil and pastel. The pastels are on silk which im- 
part to them a pleasing richnessof quality. Mr. 
Van Soelen is happy in his choice of themes—both 
landscape and genre; the latter being from cowboy 
life while the landscapes are of the Southwest with 
a brilliance of light and color that are characteristic 
of the desert. 
Recitel by Sunday afternoon, June 22, Carl 
ep enard: Renard of New York, delighted 
music lovers with a recital of classic 
and popular songs ranging from Cadman’s and 
Lieurance’s Indian themes to Massenet’s ““‘Dream 
Song’’ from Mignon. The Indian lyrics attained 
a new beauty through the interpretation of Ren- 
ard’s resonant tenor. Songs in French and Ger- 
man as well as in English were followed by dia- 
lect recitations and the reading of Oscar Wilde’s 
‘The Happy Prince.’’ In conclusion, Mr. Re- 
nard gave a talk on ‘‘Child Psychology’’ elucida- 
ting theories of his own to which the closest at- 
tention was paid and which led to an open discus- 
sion at the close of the afternoon. 


Among the new exhibits during June 
was that of Lon Megargee, whose 
| sketches of the Arizona desert and 
portraits of Arizona characters are pleasing. 
Megargee is subdued in color and can lay claim to 
good draftsmanship and arrangement. The paint- 
ings number fourteen. 


Sketches by 
Lon Megargee 








FIRST SNOW IN TAOS 
From Painting by Walter Ufer 


a 





HAGLE DANCE 


From Painting by John Sloan 
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PUEBLO OF HAWIKUH 








INDIO TRISTE 
From Drawing by Gerald Cassidy 
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THE SANTA FE FIESTA 


T THE request of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Kiwanis Club and the Rotarians of the City 
of Santa Fe, the School of American Research has 
undertaken the direction of the Santa Fe Fiesta, 
which during the past few years has become na- 
tionally known and has drawn an increasing throng 
of visitors from far and near who took the occa- 
sion to come in closer contact with Indian life and 
lore and the history, color and culture of the Span- 
ish Southwest. 

The first Fiesta had been under the direction of 
the School almost entirely and proved such a color- 
ful success that it was made a permanent af- 
fair in whose continued great success the Schoo! of 
American Research had a large share, the direction, 
however, being under the able guidance of Colonel 
Ralph E. Twitchell, the historian, a member of the 
Managing Committee of the School, while last year 
it was managed by Carl A. Bishop, a member of 
the Santa Fe Society of the Archaeological Institute. 
The past two years the main events were given in 
‘the patio of the Palace of the Governors. The In- 
dian Fair was developed during that period as an 
adjunct of the Fiesta. The staff of the School as- 
_ sisted, especially in the guidance of the Indian cer- 
emonies and in the Indian Fair. 
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- However, it was felt that in order to make the 
Fiesta what it had been planned at first, an event 
of national significance contributing to the renais- 
sanee of Indian arts, furthering a true apprecia- 
tion of Indian drama and ceremonies, a perpetua- 
tion of Spanish folklore and traditions, and a better 
knowledge of Southwestern history, it should be 
placed permanently under scientific auspices, the 
community providing the financial support. A 
guarantee fund was subscribed by Santa Fe busi- 
ness men and others interested in the undertaking. 
After exhaustive discussion and public meetings 
the School aecepted the task. 

In broad outlines, the Fiesta will be a folk festi- 
val, with out-of-door as well as in-door features. 
The annual art exhibit of the Taos and Santa Fe 
artists will continue to be an attraction. The ex- 
hibit of Indian handicrafts and arts, together with 
an exemplification of the technique of weaving. sil- 
versmithing, pottery-making, sand painting, etc., 
will be stressed. Indian ceremonies cf an out-door 
character will be held true to the religious and 
philosophic ideals they express and will comprise 
not only the out-door drama, but also ceremonies 
given only in-doors and never before presented 
away from the kivas or sanctuaries of the pueblos. 
There will be pageantry and the historic DeVargas 
procession and in and about the Plaza will be cre- 
ated the Fiesta atmosphere by decoration, costum- 
ing, singing of Spanish songs and rendition of 
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Spanish dances. There is to be a Fiesta play re- 
flecting the native customs and traditions against 
a historical background. In keeping with the ideals 
of the School of American Research, the three 
Fiesta Days, September 1 to 3, will be on a high 
plane, but without robbing the Fiesta of its spon- 
taneity, color and joyousness. The detailed pro- 
gram and plans will be published in a later issue of 
El Palacio. 


IN THE FIELD 


Me peaition to A preliminary report on the expedi- 
the Dead Sea tion to Moab and the Dead Sea by 

the American School of Oriental 
Research and Xenia Theological Seminary has been 
made by Director W. F. Albright of the School at 
Jerusalem, which is a sister institution of the School 
of American Research at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Among other things the report says: 

‘*Pere Mallon discovered some cairns which the 
Arabs had opened, disclosing pottery of the Early 
Bronze Age, and, in following up his clue, we found 
first a large open air settlement of the same period, 
secondly a strong fortified acropolis, more than a 
thousand feet long, and finally a group of fallen 
limestone monoliths, six in number, with fragments 
of aseventh. Strewn over the plain to the south 
of the acropolis were thousands of hearths and en- 
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closures, both rectangular and circular, to judge 
from the foundations, which are alone preserved. 
Everywhere were potsherds and flint artifacts. In 
the acropolis we naturally found our best speci- 
mens, including an unusually fine flint knife and 
interesting pottery, one handle being medeled into 
the form of a human head (in technique resembling 
the similar “‘troglodyte’’ head of Gezer). We col- 
lected several boxes full of pottery and flints, even 
after discarding inferior specimens. The pottery 
has since been examined by Pere Vincent and Mr. 
Phythian-Adams, who agree with the writer’s date 
of around 2000 B. C., though the former thinks 
that the earliest specimens may go back to the first 
centuries of the third millenium, giving the pottery 
a total range of about a thousand years, down to 
cir. 1800 B. C. All agree that the pottery is char- 
acteristically Early Bronze and that some of it 
shows indications of early Middle Bronze technique. 
The terminus ad quem is, in any case, the eigh- 
teenth century B. C., and the first occupation of 
the site must be carried back several centuries at 
least before B. C. That the site of Bab el-Dra was 
not a town, despite the acropolis, appears certain 
from the fact that there is no deposit of debris at 
all, either inside the fortress (except where more 
pretentious buildings have collapsed) or outside. 
The presence of the group of massebot, which must 
have been dragged for miles to be placed where 
they are now, furnishes the solution of the puzle;z 
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Bab ed-Dra must have been a holy place; like the 
later Israelite Gilgal near Jericho (pace Seilin), to 
which people came on annual pilgrimages. The 
numerous hearths and foundations of enclosures 
are then the remains of the festival booths, called 
sukkot (succoth) in Hebrew, where the pilgrims 
lived during the days of the feast. The fortress 
was presumably erected in order to protect the lat- 
ter from sudden razzias. The walls were built of 
rough, unhewn stones, seldom very large, to a 
width of from three to five metres, with a revet- 
ment protecting it on the outside to the average 
height of five metres. On the northern side the 
wall was rendered unnecessary by the precipitous 
gorge of the Seil ed-Dra, whose pure waters, more- 
over, flow throughout the year. 
The population of the plain of Moabin those days 
vas certainly nomadic in the main, as results from 
the absence of true tells in Southern Moab, and 
the facts that even Kir of Moab (Kerak) was not 
eccupied before the middle of the second millenium 
at the earliest. Moreover, it had its own sanctua- 
ries on the plain, like that of Ader. It is hardly to 
this nomadic people that we can ascribe the great 
fortress with its massive revetment, reminiscent of 
Jericho, especially since the hot climate of the Ghor 
has always been the terror of the upland Bedawin, 
except in December, January and February. It 
therefore seems highly probable that Bab ed-Dra is 
a link with the biblical Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
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that an exhaustive excavation of the acropolis 
would furnish us with much data of value for the 
reconstruction of their culture, and doubtless fer 
the clearer understanding of the depravity which 
tradition ascribed to them. One result of our ex- 
pedition has been to demonstrate that the site of 
the Old Testament Zoar was submerged by the rise 
of the sea, probably not long after the encroach- 
ment of the water on the old site compelled its 
transference toa point farther up the stream. The 
new site was occupied not long after the beginning 
of the Roman period, but we have no means of 
knowing how long before this the old site was 
abandoned. The shallowness of the water subjects 
the deposits on the bottom to the leveling action 
of storms and currents, so that the inequalities 
have been practically eliminated; there is, there- 
fore, little or no hope of determining the location of 
ancient mounds submerged by the advancing Sea. 
There is, accordingly, little likelihood that the ex- 
act sites of the original Zoar, of Sodom, or of Go- 
morrah will ever be recovered, but we can probably 
locate these towns approximately. All the early 
human settlements in the Ghor are situated in, or 
on the edge of oases, where running fresh water 
makes animal and plant life possible. The oases of 
the southern Ghor, south of el-Meza‘ah, are four 
in number, but the southernmost one, Ghor el-Fei- 
fa, is south of Zoar and contains no pre-Arabic 
ruins, so we need not take it into consideration. 
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The other three are created by the plentiful waters 
of three streams, the Seil el-Qrahi, the Seil en- 
Nmeirah, and the Seil ‘Esal, following an order 
from south to north. Since Zoar controlled the 
Seil el-Qrahi, Sodom, which biblical tradition places 
next to Zoar, presumably lay on the Seil en-Nmei- 
rah, while Gomorrah may have been in the oasis of 
the Seil ‘Esal. There is no room here for Admah 
and Zeboim, which, though allied with Sodom and 
Gomorrah, were probably situated in the southern 
part of the Jordan valley, east of the river, where 
an Adamah (so, with the same consonants), now 
Tell el-Damieh, is placed by Jos. 3, 16, and I. 
Kings 7, 46. If Admah and Zeboim were really 
located in this region, as seems probable, we can 
understand why the towns are sometimes placed 
in the Jordan valley (kikkar ha-Yarden). Because 
the four towns of the eastern Ghor were confeder- 
ated, tradition assumed that they were immediate 
neighbors, though preserving the correct, but mu- 
tually exclusive locations. 

At Ader we discovered the first Moabite temple 
known thus far, though only the foundations are 
preserved. The temple lies between the monoliths 
of Ader, already known, and the town, which is 
now being rebuilt by Christian families from Ke- 
rak, after lying in ruins for centuries. The plan 
of the temple is very interesting, and curiously 
different from anything I have seen, though rem- 
iniscent of Syrian temple plans in some respects. 
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The hammer dressed masonry is pre-hellenistic, and 
the antiquity is attested by a very remarkable table 
of offerings and a broken monolith, both found in 
the ruins of the temple. The temple is, on the 
other hand, later than the group of msnoliths north 
of it, which was already known, and is described 
by Musil. One of the group, called the Sarbut 
Ader, is still standing, and reaches the height of 
about fifteen feet, so that it is quite a landmark. 
To the two massebot of this group already known 
we added a third, somewhat broken, which lies on 
the ground some little distance to the west. All 
three monoliths have nearly the same breadth and 
thickness, as has also the broken monolith lying 
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in the portico of the temple. An examination 
of the extensive ruins of the town showed conclu- 
sively that nearly everything here is Byzantine 
and Arabic, as elsewhere in Moab. While the 
depth of debris is slight, there undoubtedly was an 
older settlement here, as shown by potsherds of 
the Early Bronze and Early fron which we picked 
up around the edges of the ruin. Middle Bronze 
and Late Bronze are not in evidence, and perhaps 
the place was not occupied during these periods. 
It is natural to associate the group of massebot, so 
like the similiar group which we found at Bab ed- 
Dra, with the same age, and since potsherds of the 
same type appear here, an Early Bronze date may 
be regarded as practically certain. The temple, 
on the other hand, is probably later, coming from 
a sophisticated time when cut-of-docr worship was 
no longer considered the proper thing. We may, 
therefore, tentatively assign it to the beginning of 
the Early Iron Age(end of the second millennium), 
when the Mcabites began to settle down and build 
themselves cities. Here again the evidence of the 
pottery supports us, though not decisively. 

‘Two short stays at Kerak, the second prolonged 
because of heavy rains, which made the roads 
impassable for cars, enable us to collect interesting 
material bearing on the history of Kir-hareseth, 
the ancient capital of Moab. The site of the an- 
cient Moabite city may have covered only the 
southern end of the hill, now occupied by the cita- 
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del, built by the Crusaders and restored by the 
Arabs later. The deposit of debris on the summit 
of the hill is very slight, and on the cidadel end 
even less perhaps than elsewhere. We were re- 
warded by finding great masses of early pottery on 
the steep southeastern slopes cf the hill, below the 
citadel. After selecting only the best and most 
characteristic potsherds, we still have several 
hundred left, including a large number of painted 
pieces, all belonging tc the end of the Late Bronze 
and Early Iron Age, i. e., to about 1800-300 B. C. 
This collection is the first adequate one to be 
made of Mcabite pottery, and gives us an oppor- 
tunity of defining this ware, hitherto an un- 
known quantity. Moabite pottery turns out, as 
might be expected, to be closely parailel to israel- 
ite ware of the same period, though there are 
very interesting samples of new, possibly Syrian 
types. The influence of Damascus on Transjor- 
dania has always been very strong. Needless to 
say, our true Moabite ceramics bears no similarity 
to the Moabite forgeries of Shapira and Selim el- 
Qari, exposed by Clermont-Ganneau at the outset 
of his brilliant career. One of the points to which 
we devoted our attention was the tunnel running 
toward the citadel from the Wadi Itwi (or Wadi es- 
Sitt), first discovered by Mr. Forder, about thirty 
years ago, but never seriously investigated. The 
tunnel is double, consisting of a lower part, with a 
_ triangular section and an upper part, with a more 
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rounded section, connected with the lower tunnel 
by eight vertical shafts. The tunnel is a cul-de- 
sac, only two hundred meters long, but since it is 
directed toward the the southern end of the cita- 
del, several hundred meters farther to the north- 
west, there can be little doubt that it is an abortive 
water passage. Apparently there was a feeble 
spring here in ancient times, just as today, and a 
Moabite king attempted to find its head which was 
then to be diverted through a prolongation of the 
tunnel toward the citadel. Either the spring head 
proved too weak to make the attempt worth while 
or the work was interrupted, at all events, it was 
not resumed until Byzantine times, when an aque- 
duct was carried through the upper tunnel, in order 
to save every drop of the precious liquid, which 
distilled slowly from the inside end of the tunnel. 
While in Kerak we also copied and squeezed a group 
of Byzantine tomb stones which had been discov- 
ered there during the preceding year. Together 
with a similar group from Ader, also entirely new, 
we have an interesting collection, supplemented by 
a few inscriptions found elsewhere, and apparent- 
ly all previously unknown. These inscriptions are 
chiefly interesting for thefr names, among which 
are Obodas and Dousarious, which are thus shown 
to have survived after the fall of the Nabatean 
state and culture.”’ 
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if IS WRITTEN 


Bernice Van Slyke reviews Witter 
Bynner’s translation of Charles Vil- 
drae’s “‘A Book of Love’’ in July ‘‘Poetry.’’ 
She says: ‘“To have caught from another tongue 
something of the enchantment that a foreign 
language bears to an alien reader, alien no matter 
how closely one understands or sympathizes, to 
have transfused thought from French to English 
without losing its essential value, to have main- 
tained skilful continuity to such delicate balance 
that no original conceptions are blurred or too 
strongly accented-- these are no small achievements. 
But Mr. Bynner has done it. As he himself says, 
this Livred Amour of Charles Vildrac stirred in 
him ‘congenial impulses,’ and he has aptly fitted 
the labor to the impulse, the meticulous accomp- 
lishment of literal translation to spiritual grace. 
The phenomenon of osmosis is perhaps a signifi- 
cant simile for the process of absorption by which 
M. Vildrac‘s attitude of mind, and simplicity of 
speech, are made known; as though by a slow pass- 
ing of substance through the porous separation of 
language until an equilibrium of solution is ob- 
tained. 

‘The predominant characteristic of M. Vild- 
rac is his profoundly emotional entrance into the 
griefs, joys, monotonies of others known or un- 
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known, seen or intuitively perceived. So quiet, 
so modest is he in this sharing that one hesitates 
to call him cosmic, for the I in his poetry is a sub- 
hminal averted ego that, by becoming personal in 
expression, becomes thereby inpersonal, general; 
retaining always the warm human color of immedi- 
ate emotion. Heaspires to the reconciliation of his 
spirit with that of all others, to a fused intelligent 
comprehension, or apprehension at the least. He 
longs for pure adventure, trnth in a long look, ‘a 
life having nothing in. common with death.’ His 
realism purposely gives way to idealism; I think of 
the Big White Bird, the irregular rhythm of flight, 
the forward struggle of belief; and M. Vildrac’s 
simplicity is strong against such an obvious com- 
parison as that with Jean Richepin’s gull. 

“His reserve knows the tumultuous ache of im- 
 agination—of the pictures fantastic almost to gro- 
tesquerie, as in An Inn, that a life can hold in sym- 
bol. Melancholy and gentleness do not diffuse his 
fire; lines are instinct with the flame of love, the 
transmutation of hate to its counter effeetive, re- 
fusal to be dominated by ineffectual masteries, the 
search for the essence of human relations, the 
warm kindling contact of life on life. 

‘“‘These qualities come out in relief in the careful 
shadowing of Mr. Bynner, no corner is left dull 
and muddled. Yet unavoidably the rhythm in Eng- 
lish is monotonous where the French rings toneful 
and subtle; and occasionally the literalness of the 
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translation seems momentarily to lose the Gallic 
spontaneity of the original. Assonance and rhyme 
have been manufactured as in the French form 
studiously followed. The result is there are few 
awkward gestures. 

‘‘There is not space to quote, yet I am tempted 
by lines like these: ‘Shadow already has taken my 
childhood;’ “A great sky alive over my lonely read;’ 
‘Little steeple, sweet steeple, vineyards ail alto- 
gether;’ and this: 

Two children together, 
Their bodies uncovered 
And huddled in a hollow, 
Like kittens. 

‘But itis not for single brilliant lines that one 
goes to Vildrac, but rather to renew contact with 
fresh and simple things deeply loved, no less pro- 
found for their simplicity.’’ 

Other reviews are by the editor, Harriet Monroe, 
one being critical comment on Edgar Lee Masters 
and his writing, another an appreciative review of 
the life and poetry of Hazel Hall; a third being an 
‘evaluation of “‘Apples Here in My Basket,’’ by 
Helen Hoyt, while ‘‘Voyage,’’ by Harold Vinal, and 
‘Granite and Alabaster,’’ by Raymond Holden, are 
critically analyzed. Marion Strobel writes of Grace 
Fallow Norton’s ‘“The Miller’s Youngest Daugh- 
ter,’’? and ‘‘Sunrise Trumpets,’’ by Joseph Auslan- 
der. Carl Sandburg comments fittingly on the pro- 
posal to have the legislature of Illinois designate a 
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state laureate. Because of the recent death of 
Hazel Hall there is unusual interest in the prophetic 
‘Songs of Farewell’’ by that talented poetess, which 
are given the place of honor in the issue. Other 
poems are by Grace Fallow Norton, Samuel Heller, 
Ralph Cheever Dunning, Jewell Bothwell Tull 
whose “‘Seven Ages’’ is’ perhaps, the most signifi- 
cant of the contributions, Ancinette de Coursey 
Patterson, Louise Redfield Peattie, Phyllis Jackson, 
Louis Golding, Louise Driscoll, Edmund Dorsett, 
Belle Turnbull, Charlotte E. Wilder and Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts-surely variety enough to contain 
something for every taste and many quotable lines 
that one wishes to remember. 


CONTESTS AND COMPETITIONS. 


The Thousand Dollar Cartier Schol- 
arship has been awarded to J. Ph. 
Wuyts for a jewelry design sub- 
mitted in the recent competition. Mr. Wuyts is a 
resident of Dongan Hills, Staten Island, N. Y. 
The first honorable mention, carrying with it an 
award of $100, was given to Mildred Mowll, of 
Cambridge, Mass., for a gold bracelet with carved 
jade and sapphires. The second honorable men- 
tion, with its prize of $50, was given to Hilda Kel- 
eher for a pendant in jade or enamel. The prizes 
were provided by Pierre C. Cartier. 


Cartier Prize 
Award. 
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INDIO TRISTE 


(In Mexico there has been excavated a rudely 
carved stone statue of an Indian squatting, with 
arms extended across his knees, apparently having 
held some object, now missing, the identity of 
which has caused much speculation. ) 


Indio Triste! Paleolithic image 

Long buried in the deep black loam, 

There you crouch upon your square stone base 
With face inscrutable! 

Your stony eyes stare 

At a thing unseen; 

Between hard lips you bite your frozen tongue 
To hold back—what is it ? 

A message from the gods to a sinful world, 
Or, perhaps, may it be 

A tale of pestilence and woe? 


Indio Triste! How long have you sat there how long? 
Resting your stolid arms upon your cold stone knees, 
Clasping in stiffened fingers a flaming branch, 

Or was it a brimming bow! ? 

Were you a Shaman of the ancient day 

Lighting signal fires to the Four Great Bears, 
Imploring the help of Those Above, 

The happy dwellers in the land of Sippope ? 

Or were you a wizard of the honey and corn, 

Now forsaken by the jostling throng 

That once you held in drunken thrall ? 
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Indio Triste! Sorrow solidified ! 

Whose mind conceived you ? 

Whose strong arm chipped your form in lasting rock 

And placed you there, a sentinel upon the hill ? 

Who were your followers, and where today 

Are all who knew your eryptie token ? 

Is this your grief-——to sit forever there 

And watch the endless stream of people pass 

Upon the Way. of Life, giving place to unknown 
races 

Yet to be, as epoch after epoch moves without recall 

In cycle after cycle throughout Eternity ? 


Indio Triste! He whose brain begot you 

Is vanished these unknown ages past, 

Merged into Dust and Air from whence he came, 
As countless others since have disappeared, 
Leaving no footprint on their devious course, 
Nor sign to mark their passage; 

Yet even then you sat, stolid and sad, 

In the midst of offerings of fire and blood, 

So now you still endure, Image of Melancholy, 
To make us gaze and guess 

And wonder at you there ! 


Indio Triste ! 
Riddle unsolved ! 
Monument inscrutable ! 
When we have ceased to be, 
Shall we, too, leave some handiwork of ours 
To baffle those who follow ? 
INA SIZER CASSIDY 
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THE SANTA FE FIESTA 


HE Santa Fe Fiesta is planning on a bigger 

scale and on a higher plane than ever before. 
At the request of the civic bodies of Santa Fe, 
the direction of this noteworthy annual event has 
been taken over by the School of American 
Research, which devotes itself to the intensive 
study of the archaeology and anthropology of the 
Southwest, and therefore finds it within its scope 
of operation to perpetuate in their primitive 
grandeur and beauty the dramatic ceremonies of 
the Indians. These ceremonies will this year be 
arranged by Director Edgar L. Hewett in the 
ancient cycle, ‘“The House of the Sun.’’ In this 
group will be gathered fragments of the unique 
nature drama developed during the centuries 
preceding the discovery of America by Columbus, 
in which heights of dramatic and artistic grandeur 
are attained. 

Opening on Monday morning, September 1, 
Labor Day, with the historic outpouring of the 
Indians from the ancient Palace of the Governors 
which they had held for twelve years, and closing 
the gates of the city against the Spaniards, the 
three days’ Fiesta will be inaugurated. This will 
be followed by a session of war dances in the kivas 
(local auditoriums) such as were given immediate- 
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ly preceding the Spanish reconquest of Santa Fe 
more than two hundred years ago. Then will fol-- 
low the entry of the Conquistadores, the Franciscans 
and the Indian allies in the splendor of their war 
costumes. The procession commemorates the re- 
conquest by De Vargas in 1698, and the costuming 
as well as the spirit and orientation will be histor- 
ically correct. Ever since that time there has been 
an ecclesiastical precession in Santa Fe annually 
in fulfillment of a traditional vow made by De- 
Vargas, the Reccnqueror. In 1712, the then gover- 
nor of New Mexico, also proclaimed it a secular 
holiday to be cbserved each year in the first week 
of September. In the evening the peace ceremo- 
nies will take place in the Kivas. 

The two days’ celebration which follows, will 
be typical of Fiestas such as were held in the 
Southwest even in the years before the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth Rock. First will come 
the Spring or planting ceremonies such as the 
Acequia, the Eagle and Basket dances, all of them 
visions of .beauty and grace. Then follow the 
Summer or tablita or fructification ceremonies, in- 
cluding the impressive Corn dance with its Delight- 
makers. The Harvest cr thanksgiving ceremonies 
are the Autumn mysteries. In conclusion, the 
Winter or hunting ceremonies, such as the Buffalo, 
Antelope, Snowbird and similar dances will be 
staged, trueto ancient traditions, completing the 
cycle. In additicn, ceremonies, such as have been 
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given never before away from the Indian pueblos 
and kivas are being arranged for. They will be 
presented by Indians of the Rio Grande and tribut- 
ary pueblos, in the reverend spirit that charac- 
terizes exalted religious observances. 

As part of the Indian participation in the Fiesta, 
the annual Indian Fair has promise of bringing to 
Santa Fea fine and comprehensive exhibit of 
blankets, pottery and other examples of Indian 
handicraft. More than a Thousand Dollars in 
prizes will be awarded to Indian craftsmen. There 
will be groups of pottery makers, blanket weav- 
ers, silversmiths and sand painters plying their 
picturesque crafts and arts. 

In addition to the Indian features of the Fiesta, 
emphasis will be laid cn Spanish pioneer days. A 
historic play, ““Tonita, of the Holy Faith,’’ written 
for the occasion, by Mrs. Lansing Bloom, and se- 
lected after an open competition, as well as ““Los 
Pastores,’’ the ancient musical miracle play, will 
be given. The Matachinas, the weirdest of the 
mystery pantomimes and dating back to the middle 
ages in southern Europe and transformed by 
the Indians into a musical dance drama analo- 
gous to the Faust legend of the eternal warfare 
between the spirits of Good and Evil, will again 
beafeature. Spanish folk songs and Indian music 
are on the program. Among the soloists will be 
Princess Tsianina, the renowned Indian soprano, 
Oskenonton, the Canadian Mohawk singer, and 
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others of equal fame. The historic Plaza in Santa 
Fe will be decorated and illumined toconform with 
the character of the Fiesta, the decorations being 
in charge of the Santa Fe art colony. There will 
be gayety every hour of the day and far into the 
night for the throngs of visitors and the home folks. 
The climax of the celebration on the evening of 
September 3, will be a carnival planned and staged 
by the artists and writers who have made Santa Fe 
and Taos famous as art and literary centers, and 
who will give their annual art exhibit at the 
same time in the art galleries of the Museum. 
The following is the outline of the program: 


The Fiesta of Santa Fe 
1924 
First Day, MONDAY 


Time: The day before the retaking of Santa 
Fe by De Vargas, 1693. 

10:00 A. M. The war procession of all the 
Pueblo Indians emerges from the Old Palace, 
which they have held for twelve years, closes the 
gates, encircles the plaza, divides into two war 
parties, which enter the Kivas for the War Cere- 
monies. War Dances in the Kivas of the Sum- 
mer People (De Vargas Theater) and the Winter 
People (El Onate Theater.). 

Note: A day’s time is supposed to have elapsed. 
The battle has been fought and the Indians have 
surrendered. 
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3:00 P. M. The army of the Spaniards under 
De Vargas enters Santa Fe. The historic cere- 
mony of retaking the city. De Vargas causes a 
three days’ fiesta to be announced in honor of the 
reconquest. 

8:00 P. M. Inthe Summer and Winter Kivas 
the Peace Ceremonies of the Pueblos are performed. 
SECOND Day, TUESDAY 

The Pueblo Indians present before De Vargas 
and the Spaniards their grand cycle of Summer 
and Winter Ceremonies depicting the religious life 
and customs of the people. The entire cycle ar- 
ranged under the ancient title, ““‘The House of 
the Sun.’’ A beautiful Cherokee Princess, and a 
famous Mohawk Chief from tribes far to the east 
sing for the Spaniards the songs of many Indian 
lands and peoples. The performances are held 
simultaneously in both Kivas. 

2:30 P. M. Spring and Summer Ceremonials of 
planting, fructification, mating; such as the Eagle, 
Butterfly, Spring, Sun, Rain, Basket, and Corn 
Dances. 

8:00 P. M. Fall and Winter Ceremonials of 
harvest, hunting, naming; such as the Snowbird, 
Rabbit, Antlers, Deer, Buffalo, and Sunset Dances. 

THIRD DAY, WEDNESDAY 

The Spaniards present for enlightenment of the 
Indians their Christian miracle and mystery plays. 

2:30 P. M. In the Winter Kiva: Tonita of the 
Holy Faith; A Miracle Play of Old Santa Fe. 
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Las Matachinas; An Ancient Mystery Play. 

In the Summer Kiva: Las Matachinas Los Pas- 
tores. 

8:00 P. M. Inthe Winter Kiva: Los Pastores 
Songs by Tsianina and Oskenonton In the Sum- 
mer Kiva: Tonita of the Holy Faith. Songs by 
Tsianina and Oskenonton. 

Grand Celebration on the streets and in the plaza. 

Fiesta closes at midnight with Spanish Songs by 
entire community. 

1. On Sunday night preceding the Fiesta the 
entire community of Santa Fe will unite in an 
evening of music in the Old Plaza. 

2. Inthe Plaza prior to and after the main 
afternoon and evening performances each day, 
Spanish troubadours in the songs and dances of 
Old Mexico and Spain. 

3. The Indian Fair opens in the State Armory 
at 1:30 P. M. Monday, with Indian speeches and 
songs. It isopen from 9:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. M. 
daily thereafter during the Fiesta. 

4, The Ancient Palace of the Governors with 
its collections illustrating a thousand years of the 
history of the Southwest will be open to visitors 
daily from 9:00 A. M. to 5. P. M. 

5. The annual exibition by all the artists paint- 
ing in the Southwest will be open in the Museum 
Art Gallery daily from 9:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 

6. At11:00 A. M. on Tuesday and Wednesday 
in the Museum Art Gallery are seen demonstrations 
in sculpture and painting by well known artists. 
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The Fiesta Council consists of C. A. Bishop, 
Lansing Bloom, Witter Bynner, Gerald | Cassidy, 
K. M. Chapman, Edgar L. Hewett, Nathan Jaffa, 
E. Dana Johnson, Norman King, J. C. McConvery, 
J. H. MacMillan, James Seligman, Jose Sena, 
Edgar L. Street, Jack Vollmar, Paul A. F. Walter 
and Judge E. R. Wright. It meets each Wednes- 
day noon at luncheon in the Woman’s Reception 
Room in the New Museum to discuss and formu- 
late the plans for the Fiesta, Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, 
presiding. 


OLD STONE CAVES 





COME in, you pale-faced wanderer- 
Come in from out the storm; 

It is for me to shield frail man, 

To comfort and to warm. 

Old caves are we—such barren things 

And yet, oh scornful man, 

With tales untold our echo rings— 

So vision, if you can, 

My stories of those sturdy years 

When cafions rang with blows 

Of stone on stone, a shelter made 

To guard from winter snows. 

Within these walls a mother wept 

When Death his tale had told; 

Within these walls low prayers were said 
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In fear as thunder rolled. | 

And down that trail so weather-worn 

A priest of war went forth 

To save his own—with help of gods— 

From tribesmen of the north. 

A bride, a little graceful thing, 

First made her home in me, 

And gave in time three stalwart sons 

To her Community; 

The first was he who led in war; 

The second one who died; 

The third, a mystic in that realm 

Of forces deified. 

Again in dark and fearsome nights 

Go out from these old walls. 

The chants, the mutterings, the prayers, 

As priest or warrior calls. 

’Tis silent now: The past is dead? 

You cannot vision here 

The lives of those who passed along ~ 

The trails in play or fear? 

Heart-sleeping man! You do not know— 

You are so dear, so blind— 

Though they have gone, their ehages and 
prayers 

Are sung in every wind. 

From every rock the echoes ring 

With tales of death or life; 

Of happiness or mystery, 

Or days of cruel strife. 
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Their visions live in echoes here— 

Man speaks to man again; 

The clear child-laugh, the woman’s talk, 

Are in the wind’s refrain. 

And, caught by walls, through passing years, 

While men like phantoms gray 

Were wrapped in blankets of the mist— 

Pale shadows of a day— 

They passed into that realm of peace 

Where endless echo starts 

And holds through endless years of Time 

The songs of dreaming hearts. 

Night watching stars have kept their prayers 

And chant them through the hours; 

The sun, their serving god, brings back 

Their songs in summer flowers; 

While centuries pass vith lagging tread, 

The brooding caves remain | 

And, one with Time, they watch men go 

From life, to sleep again. 

The warrior’s call, the mystic’s prayer, 

The laughter and the tears, 

The hopes, the loves of loyal hearts, 

Their courage and their fears, 

Are of the past—so go your way— 

The men of long ago 

Are now but dust you tread upon— 

Their dreams you cannot know. 
—Contributed 
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MUSEUM EVENTS. 


am The exhibit of any canvas by John Sloan 
Exhibit by h 1 b 
John Sloan a8 always been counted an event by 
the Museum of New Mexico, but his ex- 
hibit this year, which has just been hungin the 
Tewa gallery transcends in-interest, variety and 
attractiveness any individual exhibit thus far held 
in the new Art Museum. Few artists have the 
sense of humor and when a painter is blessed 
with this as well as with facility for illustration, 
a fine sense of color values anda genius for com- 
position that will seize on the salient features of 
a theme with the unerring instinct of a trained 
journalist, it is difficult for him to escape fame and 
immortality, for the Holbeins and Hogarths are 
far too few among the many who seek to ex- 
press themselves with brush and paint. The ex- 
hibit is noteworthy in more than one way,. for it 
includes pictures painted by Sloan years ago at 
Gloucester and his latest work which came from 
his brush only yesterday and gives a concise im- 
pression of the range of John Sloan’s art from his 
‘“‘Gray and Brass’’ arather sardonic caricature in 
lovely color, to ‘‘Carnival, Santa Fe,’’ a night 
picture of magic lights and dark blue shadow, 
glowing and scintillating with life. Between 
those two lie lovely marines and landscapes such 
as ‘‘Glare on the Bay’”’ and ‘‘Cross Roads at Santa 
Fe;’’ such vivid glimpses of life as ‘Passing 
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through Gloucester’? and ‘‘Water and Light, 
Santa Fe,’’ both reflecting something of the 
gentle humor and the poetic temperament which 
will seize upon the scene or theme deemed com- 
monplace by others and transmute them into a 
glory that comes asa surprising revelation to 
those who are blind to beauty until some one else 
points it out. Then there are such naive sketches 
as “‘Pink Kimona on the Roof,’’ and ‘“‘Herself by 
the Willow.’’ Water under different light and set- 
ting are set forth in ‘‘The Frog Pond,’’ ‘‘One 
Wave,’’ “‘Hondo Reservoir,’’ and in a particularly 
effective manner in ‘“‘Niles Pond, Gloucester,”’ 
while ‘‘Gloucester Street,’’ ‘‘Brace’s Cove,”’ 
‘Passing through Gloucester,’’ “‘A Breezy Day, 
Gloucester’ demonstrate versatility without diffu- 
sion, ond in such contrasts as “‘Pig Pen by the 
Sea,’? and “Big Blue Rock,’’ one follows the 
artist into new domain. The exhibit overflows an 
entire alcove and has won praise on all sides from 
visitors and local art lovers. 


Se Sa ee 


IT IS WRITTEN 


Biographical The Michigan State Library has 
Sketches of — published the fifth edition of ‘‘Bio- 
American Artists oyanhical Sketches of American Ar- 
tists,’’ a copy being presented by Miss Helen L. 
Earle, the compiler. The pamphlet of almost 400 
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pages contains much material not to be found else- 
where except through seattered art magazines re- 
garding the life and work of many American ar- 
tists. Far from complete and with many notable 
omissions, yet the:volume is fairly representative, 
including among the sketches the following of ar- 
tists who have worked at Santa Fe and Taos: 
George W. Bellows, Ernest L. Blumenschein, Mrs. 
Mary Blumenschein, Ethel L. Coe, E. I. Couse, 
Albert L. Groll, Oliver D. Grover, Robert Henri, 
Victor Higgins, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, E. C. Peix- 
otto, Julius Rolshoven, Alice Schille, John Sloan, 
Maurice Sterne, Walter Ufer, Albin Polasek, Er- 
nest Thompson Seton, and Maynard Dixon. Miss 
Earle deserves the gratitude of every one who 
must from time to time answer questions of the 
public regarding material about modern American 
artists. 
Tatersatitanl ‘‘The intimate life and thought of 
Studio for July the Middle Ages is reflected with 
vivid freshness in the windows of 
that period’’ says Charles J. Connick in resuming 
his interesting study of ‘“Windows of Old France,’’ 
in the July issue of The International Studio illu- 
mined with magnificent color reproductions from 
his own lumiere plates of windows from the Ca- 
thedral of Chartres. Quaint is an illustrated es- 
say on ‘‘Goethe’s ‘Little Talent’ ’’ that of drawing 
which the great poet loved. Adolphe Barreaux 
writes of ‘Ancient Aztec Mosaics,’’ illustrating it 
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with pictures of mosaics from various museums in 
Europe and in this country. Among the artists 
whose works are reviewed and illustrated are Rock- 
well Kent, Mathew Pratt, Herman Haller, Louis 
Dessar, while other articles deal with crafts, cathe- 
drals and museums although Guy Eglington in his 
monthly comment on ‘‘Art and Other Things” is 
permitted to say: ‘““Whoever saw a happy face in a 
museum? Whoever heard of a museum party? 
People go toa museum to be ‘educated,’ without 
knowing what education means. They hate to 
seem ignorant. They want culture. Pah! What 
is the use of culture, of knowledge, of education, 
if their possession does not add a greater zest to 
life? What is the cultural value of an enforced in- 
terest concealing unutterable boredom? No thea- 
ter audience, however dumb, ever approached the 
dumbness of a museum crowd or concert audience. 
I positively long for the day when I shall see a 
drunken man ina museum. Oh for the day when 
a gay party sets off singing: ‘Let’s go to the Met. 
and see old Botticelli.’ After all, why not? There 
is far more gaiety and life and vigor in the staidest 
of Florentine Madonnas than there is in the Follies. 
And that is sober truth.’’ After that, one does not 
wonder to find under the same department heading 
the following cryptic communication from Homer 
-L. Dodge, professor of physics at the University of 
Oklahoma: ‘‘On page 151 of the May International 
Studio you have shown a portrait which immedi- 
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ately drew my attention. Unhesitatingly I looked 
for the name Nordfeldt. To your first question I 
say that I think it is splendid. I have already an- 
swered your second. To your third I say yes. To 
your fourth I say: I do not know of any American 
portrait painter capable of painting a head so full 
of power. But I know of an American painter who 
can and does. He is Nordfeldt of Santa Fe.’’ This 
too, in the face of the fine full page reproductions 
in the New York Times of etchings by Nordfeldt 
in his earlier days, which are ever so much more 
lovely and acceptable to the great mass than his 
latter day painting. 


Full of indescribable charm are full 
page illustrations from the Santa 
Fe style residences of Randall Da- 
vey and Gerald Cassidy of the Santa Fe Art Circle 
printed in July “‘House and Garden.’’ “‘An Qut- 
line of Spanish Furniture’’ is illustrated with at- 
tractive designs. Under the heading of the lead- 
ing article, “‘Four ideal smaller Homes,’’ pre-emi- 
nence is given toa California house in Spanish style, 
most of the architectural interest being concentra- 
ted about the patio. 


Santa Fo 
Interiors 


EXHIBITS: AND PRIZES. 


Western Paint- The Los Angeles Museum purchase 
ers Exhibition. prize of $1000 was awarded to 
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Joseph Raphael of San Francisco for his canvas: 
“The Japanese Doll’’ one of the paintings in the 
Western Painters Exhibition of the Western As- 
sociation of Art Museum Directors. The exhibi- 
tion went to San Diego from Los Angeles and 
thence to Omaha and Kansas City. It includes 
twelve paintings from Santa Fe and Taos, several 
of these having been previously exhibited in the 
Museum here. The New Mexico artists repre- 
sented are: Frank G. Applegate by “‘Hopi Snake 
Dance;’”’ Joseph G. Bakos by “‘Vaqueros Canyon;”’ 
W. Herbert Dunton by ‘‘Vivian on Pet;’’ Fremont 
Ellis by ‘“When Evening Comes,’’ which was 
awarded the Huntington prize; William P. Hen- 
derson by “‘Acoma Water Girl;’? B. J. O. Nord- 
feldt by ‘“Man on Horseback;’’ Sheldon Parsons 
by ‘‘Winter-time, New Mexico;’’ Bert G. Phillips 
by ‘‘Mconlight Forest Song;’’ Olive Rush by 
‘‘Noche Buena;’’ Will Shuster by ‘‘Sundown:’’ 
Walter Ufer by ‘“Where Desert Meets Mountain;’’ 
Theodore Van Soelen by ‘‘Deep Shadows.’’ Other 
artists represented who have painted or exhibited 
in New Mexico are: Benjamin C. Brown with 
‘Yosemite, The Witchery of Winter’’ awarded 
the prize of The Los Angeles District Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Maynard Dixon by ‘‘The Wise 
Men;’’ Alice Klauber by “‘Spring Flowers;’’ Datus 
Myers by “‘Augustine of Santa Domingo;’’ Robert 
Reid by ‘‘Reflections’’ which was awarded the Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston Harrison prize. 
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SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
THE LAND OF WIDE HORIZONS 


N the land of wide horizons 
Home of pifon and of pine 

Lie the mesas; wind-swept, silent, 
‘‘Where the sun first came to shine.’” 
In the caves of long-dead Indians, 
Wolves and bears and lions live, 
And the depths of sunles caverns 
To the owls their shelter give. 
Where the winds, forever roaming, 
Once caressed a brown-skinned face, 
Only quiet homes in ruins 
Telling of a vanquished race. 

Purple shadows, snow-capped mountains, 
Singing streams in rock-hewn bed. 
Land of gods, not yet forgotten, 
Dreaming always of the dead. 

Like a wraith the Indian wanders, 
Waiting for the day at last 

When the nightmare of the present 
Shall become with time the past. 
Quieted the rage volcanic; 

Gone the tribesmen of the plains; 
Passed the horrors of those ages- 

And the Pueblo still remains: 
Threatening Spaniard came-and vanished; 
Now the ‘‘white man’’ holds full sway; 
But the gods have not forgotten- 


White man too shall pass away. 
—Contributed 


Et Patacto 


VoL. XVII. AUGUST 15, 1924. Noes. 














PROPOSED WAR MEMORIAL ON FORT MARCY 


The artist, Gerald Cassidy, at the suggestion of Historian Ralph E. Twitchell of 
he Managing Committee of the School of American Research, sketched the perspec- 
ive below of a building which takes the so-calied ‘Santa Fe style” of architecture and 





evelopes it along classic outlines to produce a structure to mount Santa Fe’s Acropolis 
—Fort Marcy. In the four heavy buttresses of adobe are to be space for the storage 
‘ equipment for the Fiesta, for athlectic events, recreationand including a kitchen. In 
i¢ basement is to be a large swimming pool while in the main portion of the struc- 
ite there is to be room for a bandstand, dancing floor, gymnasium apparatus and 
| appurtenances for a modern recreation center. The surroundings are to be 
tked and within easy reach. It is planned to have a stadium, bowl or amphi- 
eater for out-of-doors sports. The columns are to be trees of the forest and it 
as been estimated that the structure can be built for Fifteen Thousand Dollars. 


he funds are to be raised by gifts. The ground has been given to the City by 
e late L. Bradford Prince. 
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FROM TRIPTYCH BY RAFAEL YELA GUENTHER 
MUSEUM OF TIOTIHUACAN, MEXICO 
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MEXICO AND ITS NATIVE POPULATION 


SG ENOR RAFAEL YELA GUENTHER of Mex- 

ico City, who comes to the School of American 
Research and the Museum of New Mexico, from 
the Department of Anthropology of the Mexican 
Government to study the physical types of North- 
ern Indians as compared with those of Mexico and 
Central America, addressed a deeply interested 
audience on Sunday afternoon, August 3d, at the 
Museum. The meeting was in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Museum Board, and was in the nature of 
a reception to the distinguished visitor, who spoke 
of the aims, plans and work of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to ameliorate the conditions of the native 
populations of the republic. Mr. Guenther is a 
Guatamalatecan who has made himself a name as 
a sculptor. Having studied in Europe, he is yet 
imbued with the truly American spirit, his work 
reflecting in the modern manner, which is alsothat 
of the primitive, the very essence of the culture of 
the Mayas, the Toltecs and the Indians. This is 
apparent from what is, perhaps, his most notable 
work, herewith reproduced, the great mural trip- 
tych for the Museum of Archaeology at Teotihua- 
can, representing the three periods of Mexican his- 
tory, that is the aboriginal, the colonial and the 
recent, it being at Teotihuacan where the Mexican 
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government has successfully undertaken the prac- 
tical application of its scientific plans for the revi- 
val of ancient culture impulses so as to lift the pop- 
ulation of an entire district toa higher plane of ex- 
istence. Another fine example of Mr. Guenther’s 
work is a monument in the form of a Maya stela, 
decidedly original and yet undeniably inspired by 
the monumental remains of Quirigua where the 
School of American Research achieved notable 
results ten and more years ago. The coming 
of Senor Guenther marks the realization of one of 
the far reaching plans of Dr. Manuel Gamio, head 
of the Department of Anthropology in Mexico, who 
has developed the remarkably comprehensive pro- 
gram for the study of the human resources of our 
sister republic to the south. For the first time in 
the history of governments, a department of hu- 
man studies has been established coordinate with 
the departments of lands, waters, forests, mines, 
climate, and all other natural resources. The 
School of American Research has extended to Sefior 
Guenther every possible facility for the prosecution 
of his work, and will endeavor to increase its value 
through interchange of research students. 

Dr. Hewett in introducing Sefior Guenther, paid 
elequent tribute to the scholarship and idealism of 
Dr. Manuel Gamio, head of the Department of 
Anthropology of Mexico, and incidentally drove 
home the fact that the Mexican government is 
closely correlating the plans and work of its 
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various bureaus and departments, so that adminis- 
trative officials have the full benefit of the results 
of scientific research, while in the United States, 
such governmental agencies as the Indian and 
other Bureaus are not closely related or even in- 
terested in such agencies as the Bureau of Eth- 
nology whose research could contribute so much to 
the solution of the Indian and other problems. 

Senor Guenther spoke in Spanish and while 
many of the guests understood Spanish, a distinct 
service was rendered by Mr. Isidoro Armijo of 
Santa Fe, who interpreted, following the speaker 
very closely in the exact evaluation of every word 
and phrase. 

The Woman’s Museum Board served tea after 
the address and discussion led by Dr. Hewett. 
The guests included many notables from official life 
and artist, literary and scientific circles, some of 
the visitors being from afar. Following a week 
after a notable lecture by Edward S. Curtis, who 
too, is an acknowledged authority, on the very 
same subject but setting forth the methods of deal- 
ing with the Indians as they are in force in the 
United States, and but a few daysafter a meeting 
of those interested in Indian Welfare, at the 
Museum, Sefior Guenther’s dissertation was a dis- 
tinet contribution toward the solution of one of the 
most important questions that presses for im- 
mediate consideration. Sefior Guenther said: 
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Dr. Manuel Gamio, Director of Anthropology of 
the Republic of Mexico, under the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Interior, a few years ago ini- 
tiated a general program of research truly compre- 
hensive, for the study of the regional populations 
of the Republic, with the primary aim of encour- 
aging the physical, social and economical develop- 
ment of each one of these groups, which in their 
majority are composed of Indians. 

The population occupying the Valley of Tiotihua- 
can was chosen as the first for investigation. The 
result is the publication of a monumental volume 
to which the entire personnel of the “‘Direccion’’ 
contributed, collaborating under the unified super- 
vision of the Director, Dr. Gamio. Theresults are 
already very gratifying, being reflected in the prog- 
ress and improvements in the lives and living of 
the inhabitants of Tiotihuacan. It is thus appar- 
ent that the work of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy has not for its sole end the elaboration of the- 
oretic and abstract undertakings nor does it ramble 
in useless and fruitless disquisition. The mission 
of the Department is rather to take to the people 
a Gift of Life, using the term in its broadest and 
noblest sense, in which “‘Life’’ means the plow in 
the furrow, the hammer upon the anvil, the chisel 
upon the rock, the open book in the hands, the 
cheer of color in the garden and the song of love 
on the lips. . 

The scientific, uncorrelated research of those 
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who devote themselves toa highly specialized char- 
acter of study snd investigation, and who enrich 
our libraries with great books, are engaged in 
meritorious effort whose utility is unquestioned; 
yet, frequently, the result is like the accumulation 
of cereals to be locked up in granaries, hoarded 
and destined exclusively for a family of scientists 
and specialists, who alone are fitted to relish, mas- 
ticate and assimilate them. 

But “La Direccion de Antropologia’’ of Mexico 
has always had a broader purpose in mind; instead 
of consisting of mere specialists traversing the 
country gathering and hoarding data from a unilat- 
eral point of view governed by arbitrary criterions, 
resulting in the spinning of impractical theories 
that cannot be adapted to any condition in partic- 
ular, it is an institution dedicated to the study of 
the people and the terrain of a zone, which at the 
same time is representative of a larger entity; it is 
a Legion dedicated to the care of a living organ- 
ism, an organism which thinks and dreams, which 
is amenable to instruction and encouragement, an 
organism that has lived and enjoyed its own life in 
the glorious past which entitles it to its own pres- 
ent and toa better future. To give a more exact 
idea of the character of the research work and in- 
vestigations of the ““Direccion de Antropologia’’ | 
shall quote from the program to which reference 
has been made. It says thus:. a 

‘““Our extensive area does not offer. the unified 
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geographic, biological and climatic conditions, which 
in other countries have contributed to settlement 
that in its essentials was ethnically, culturally and 
linguistically homogeneous. On the contrary, com- 
plex and distinct regional conditions influenced 
powerfully the differentiation of the Mexican pop- 
ulation. 

“In effect, our population is not homogeneous but 
heterogeneous and dissimilar, since the groups 
which constitute it differ in historical antecedents, 
in racial characteristics, in customs and habits of 
material and intellectual culture as well as in the 
expression of their concepts through the medium 
of numerous idioms and dialects. ”’ 3 

‘It can be stated as a fact that the Mexican 
population is a union of regional settlements com- 
paratively little known, abnormally developed and 
each unique in itself in accordance with the degree 
of differentiation and divergence of charateristic 
geographic, climatic, botanical and zoological con- 
ditions of the region inhabited, of racial antecedents 
and linguistic development. 

‘In view of what has been explained, it seemed 
clarifying to adopt as determining factors of the 
‘Direccion’ the following: ) 

“Ist. Acquisition of knowledge with reference 
to racial characteristics, of manifestations of 
material and intellectual culture, of the dialects 
and idioms, of the economic situation and physical 
and biological conditions of the present as well as 
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the past of the regional settlements of the Republic. 

“2d. Research and investigation as to the most 
practical means really adaptable which should be 
employed and applied by the official entities— 
(federal, municipal, scientific and local; the al- 
truistic and agrarian societies, the press, lodges, 
churches, etc.,) to develop effectively the existing 
physical, intellectual, moral and economic attri- 
butes of the people. 

“8d. Preparing the way for matters of concern 
to the entire race—the cultural fusion, the linguis- 
tic unification and the economic equilibrium of the 
people—which can be moulded into a definite and 
coherent nationality, a true country, only in that 
fashion.’’ 

The conclusions formulated and practical results 
obtained in every line of activities by this charac- 
ter of investigation of well-integrated research by 
the mutual work of the agencies enumerated, are 
truly invaluable. 

In back of this scientific program there is also a 
spiritual program. These studies proceed from 
life and have remained within the life of the peo- 
ple themselves. The government of Mexico does 
not approach the Indian populations with the ma- 
chinery of a strange and destructive civilization. 
Its desire and aim are to arouse development of 
culture from within the elements and atmosphere 
already existing among the people it seeks to help. 
Civilization is not a unit. From every tribe a dis- 
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tinct culture may spring and yet, all tribes may 
reach their goal. Besides, itis not attempted to 
civilize with our particular concepts of civilization 
but the undertaking is also to assist people to be 
happy. No group of persons has the rest, just 
because it pretends to have reached a superior 
plane of civilization--to twist or uprootin one hour, 
the natural and spontaneous path of life of a peo- 
ple whose secret of emotion and whose concept of 
happiness are ignored. It is due to such a policy 
of iconoclasm that there are melancholy and _ taci- 
turn tribes who have never again laughed; that 
there are dormant people without faith, who are 
unable to find themselves again and who have lost 
the profound sense of life. 

Fish gain nothing by being placed in a crystal 
pond in a palace of light so that greedy eyes eager 
for new sensations may observe with interest the 
brillianey of their colors—if the conditions of life 
are strange to creatures of their origin and nature. 
In the most luxuriant park, every species of birds 
would degenerate if a screen of wire enclosed the 
park. Not so much because the moment has ar- 
rived to determine who the Indians are and what 
novel things we might learn about their customs, 
but because the time is here to reveal before them 
their quality and possible attainments through their 
own work, that the government of Mexico has 
adopted its far reaching plan of archaeological re- 
search, 
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Thus animated, the Republic of Mexico does not 
merely yield to a sense of duty or make __ conces- 
sion to public conscience, but it is firmly imbued 
as is all of Latin America, that in the keeping of 
this race of bronze, is the germ of the tree of life, 
isa fountain filled with the very color and sun- 
shine for which humanity is yearning. 

It has been my desire to discuss in terms more 
or less general, the aim and policy of ‘‘La Direc- 
cion de Antropologia’’ for the betterment and pros- 
perity of the races and people of America, 

From what has been said it can be easily deduc- 
ed that there are numerous points of contact and 
much similarity between the aims and work of the 
*‘Direccion de Antropologia of Mexico’’ and those 
of The School of American Research and The 
Museum of New Mexico, so ably directed by Dr. 
Edgar L. Hewett, whose achievements are univers- 
ally known. In fact, they might be called sister 
institutions, whose affinity rests on the high plane 
of scientific probity and the philosophic depth of 
human sympathy which animate both. 

The future of both nations should be in the 
hands of institutions like these, capable to care 
for and to maintain the health of the body politic. 
Social revolutions and political upheavals are after 
all merely superficial symptoms that indicate far 
more serious and deeper ailments that insidiously 
and silently attack the very vitals of existence. 

It is the pursuit of the ‘‘Nosce te ipsum’’ (know 
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thyself) that the ancient Greeks urged in their in- 
scription over the door to one of the temples of 
Delphos. j i 

There is another kinship between the two insti- 
tutions, which is one of the most beautiful relation- 
ships of all. Both institutions are echoing and re- 
echoing potently the call to renewed vigor of the 
faculties for artistic creation and spiritual regene- 
ration in the responsive but misunderstood heart 
of the Indian. Believe not that the Indian of to- 
day is capable only of pretty and graceful handi- 
erafts. The Indian of today is also capable of 
creating works that live forever, just s his an- 
cestors gave to the World. It is also certain that 
it is these works of beauty that are most beloved 
and appreciated by and answer most completly 
the call of his soul. 

The art of the Indian has woven a tapestry of 
color and harmony into the existence of America 
which has been mutilated and dimmed to a certain 
degree by successive tyrannies and oppressions 
which have also stunted the creative faculties of 
the Indian until his art became merely utilitarian 
or puerile for the commercial markets. But through 
the efforts of the School of American Research the 
Indian has been led again into the beautiful paths 
of creative art and to take loving pleasure in the 
perfection of his product—in making it beautiful— 
something that is ‘“‘art for art’s sake.”?’ There 
will always linger in my heart, memories of the 
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deep emotion induced by the marvelous paintings 
representing Indian ceremonies, now part of the 
treasures of this Museum, produced by Indians of 
this immediate neighborhood, under the encourage- 
ment and stimulus of Dr. Hewett. Paintings they 
are, that in my opinion, have not been excelled by 


the Indians of the present day in all of America. 
They are intuition carried into harmony and emo- 


tion wrought into wisdom. This achievement in 
itself, aside from many other attainments, places 
The School of American Research above all other 
similar institutions in the United States. 

Lo! These bonds of idealism: The same work 
of redemption and re-birth in Mexico and New 
Mexico! . | 

Henceforth, the museums here and over there, 
shall cease to be gloomy halls—will no longer be 
mere custodians of old and moth-eaten things; dead 
objects will be reborn—these halls shall be filled 
with light and cheer, with song and color of 
living, throbbing beauty. 

It is possible that at some future day I may be 
able to demonstrate with lantern slides, some of 
the work, that the “‘Direccion de Antropologia de 
Mexico’”’ has done successfully in the archaeolo- 
gical zone of Tiotihuacan, and shall then exhibit 
some of the work of “‘La Escuela Regional y Talle- 
res Industriales’’ (Regional School and Industria! 
Workshop); those of the Theater of Nature, where 
have been presented Indian plays by Indian actors, 
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plays expressly written for and by them, together 
with einematographic reels picturing regional 
plots, native actors and their background. 

While discussing with you matters that apper- 
tain to the prosperity and progress of the people of 
Latin-America, I would justify the accusation of 
being indifferent or insincere, were I not to refer 
to matters that are of special interest to New Mex- 
icans, who because of their racial origin can be 
considered as Latin-Americans and therefore, our 
brothers. With the annexation of New Mexico, 
Texas, Arizona and California, there arose in these 
domains, as had been expected, a racial and cultur- 
al problem of which there are still vestiges, and 
perhaps, unpleasant memories. 

The civilization of the North, stronger and more 
advanced materially, expanded, brought with it 
new beliefs, 4 strange language and different cus- 
toms, which the Indian and Indio-Spanish people 
accepted and absorbed slowly, until today we have 
the results of a singular crossing of differing types 
of civilization without attaining a complete fusion. 

The condition is this: The Indo-Spanish culture 
in these regions, although only in its incipiency, 
had taken the right road, when suddenly surpris- 
ed, it was forced to take a different direction, leav- 
ing within itself, a repressed impulse and an un- 
satisfied vehement desire. In each race there isa 
collective conscience of its mission and destiny; 
that impulse and that desire is today finding ex- 
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pression for the Indo-Spanish people, in the re- 
naissance that has come to Latin America. 

But this is but one angle of the problem. From 
another standpoint, it is true that experience has 
demonstrated, that the crossing of races brings 
about material and intellectual betterment, especi- 
ally when the races amalgamating, contribute a 
richness of health and vigor. Remembering the 
excellencies of the people which have fused in this 
region, there can be no fundamental reason for 
the present unstable equilibrium. Then what is 
the cause? 

The social group, speaking in general terms, 
formed by the New Mexicans who still preserve 
the characteristics of Spanish culture, has adopted 
and incorporated profitably the American culture 
as to purely material, industrial and economic activ- 
ities; but otherwise, it stands without constraint 
upon the shores of modern civilization with refer- 
ence to the development of intellectual faculties 
and the cultivation of aesthetic emotions, commit- 
ting treason against his racial origin, and placing 
himself in an unfavorable situation as to the civi- 
lization which he has adopted. 

There’s something, without doubt, which causes 
this attitude and produces this unstable equilibrium. 
Is it due to the persistence of racial antagonism? 
There is no justification for this today. Instead 
of being a defense, it is in every way an implica- 

tion of absolute maladjustment. 
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Itis possible that prejudices, religious in char- 
acter, would wield such an influence, but this is 
absurd for religions are but a part of the culture of 
a people, they are not culture itself. All religions 
are good when they are observed with sincerity, 
and tolerance is one of the highest attributes of 
social culture. 

Is it due to demoralization and a lack of faith in 
Latin-Americans, as inferior and being unworthy 
to be a racial entity? Nothing could be further 
from the truth. There areas an answer the flour- 
ishing nations from Mexico to Argentine Republic, 
whose strong vitality commands universal admira- 
tion. 
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If I have the boldness to argue so delicate a 
matter, of so local and intimate a character, permit 
me to plead in mitigation, that the good intentions 
which animate me and the breadth of the program 
of action of “‘La Direccion de Antropologia de 
Mexico’’ to whose staff I have the honor to belong 
and the message of cordiality which is embodied 
in the commission which brought me here, serve 
me as an excuse. 

The natural beauties of this marvelous region of 
New Mexico—the archaeological and _ historical 
ruins, the pueblos of the Indians builded with af- 
fection, the charming’, adobe houses of modern life, 
the cordial hospitality of its inhabitants, the clear 
and invigorating mornings and evening's of summer 
in Santa Fe, cannot be appraised in a lecture, they 
must be sung in an ode from consecrated lips, in 
words and thoughts far beyond me. Elevated and 
sublime things should not be touched with uncon- 
secrated hands, so that when I prepare to return I 
will only take with me as a keepsake a fragment of 
the perfumed timber, of the heaven seeking pines 
of these mountains, to carry with me, as are carried 
pressed against the heart, relics of the Holy Land. 

In concluding, I will tender you all my thanks, 
and particularly to Dr. Hewett, the personnel of 
the State Museum, to my fine and fond friend, Mr. 
Armijo, who through his invaluable collaboration 
and interpretation, his infinite attention, has been 
the soul and spirit of this lecture. 
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IT IS WRITTEN 


Poetry for August poetry announces an annual 
August. John Reed Memorial prize of $100 
given by the widow of John Reed and to be award- 
ed in November. It also announces a $100 prize 
to be awarded by the Stratford Monthly for the 
best poem published. The last Stratford award 
was given to Robert Hillyer for ““‘The Halt in the 
Garden.’’ Among the poems in the August num- 
ber is Selden Lincoln Whitcomb’s prize winner in 
the Kansas Author’s Club. ‘‘The Pathmakers.”’ 
the prize being awarded by Witter Bynner of 
Santa Fe, Baker Brownell and Louise Townsend 
Nichol. A critical review of Alfred Kreymborg’s 
“‘Less Lonely”’ is of local interest because of the 
poet’s visit in Santa Fe. Harriet Monroe, the 
editor, writes enthusiastically of the work of St. 
Vincent Millay crowning her as the foremost 
woman poet since the days of Sappho, saying: 
‘‘Taken as a whole, her poems present an utterly 
feminine personality of singular charm and power; 
and the best of them, a group of lyrics ineffably 
lovely, will probably be cherished as the richest, 
most precious gift of song which any woman since 
the immortal Lesbian has offered tothe world’’ 
placing her aheadof Emily Bronte whom Miss 
Monroe designates as ‘“‘the greatest woman in 
literature,’’ Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Christina 
Rossetti and Emily Dickinson, whom she classes 
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as pre-eminent during the milleniums from Sappho 
to the end of the last century. Among the south- 
western poems in this issue of ‘‘Poetry’’ are two 
well-wrought poems by Katherine Wisner Mc- 
Cluskey of Phoenix, Arizona, her titles being 
*‘Dust-Storm’’ and ‘‘Heat.”’ 


Appreciation of The July number of “‘The Arts’’ 
Dasburg. prints an illustrated appreciation of 
the art of Andrew Dasburg of the Santa Fe Art 
Colony. The critic is Alexander Brook and he 
says among other things: ‘“‘Dasburg’s enjoyment 
of sheer paintis genuine and clearly apparent in 
his pictures, but this is in his case happily combin- 
ed with scientific understanding of what he is 
doing. Mentally he isa vivisectionist, or rather 
one immersed in puzzle finding, while his intense 
human quality admirably counterbalances the 
former traits and prevents his work from a assum- 
ing the aridity of the pure intellectual.’’—‘‘His 
work of three or four years ago was characterized 
by pleasing color and a suavity of line that had 
somewhat a suggestion of Renoir. This has latter- 
ly been forsaken for more brittle things with 
sharper edges and clearer color.’’—‘‘Last summer 
his painting has again taken a slightly new twist. 
It is more sombre in tone, sharper and with more 
obvious force—a deliberate static piece of paint- 
ing, definitely cut out, viewed with a keen and 
comprehensive eye.’’ The illustrations are from 
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paintings which have’ been exhibited in the 
Museum at Santa Fe. Among other notable articles 
in the July issue is ‘“The Art of Old Peru,” by 
Virgil Barker. 


IN THE FIELD 


Excavations at The first report of the expedition 
Chichen Itza. of Carnegie Institution to Yucatan, 
has been made by Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, former- 
ly with the School of American Research at Santa 
Fe, and now head of the Yucatan work, being As- 
sociate of the Carnegie Institution in Middle 
American Archaeology. The expedition reached 
Chichen Itza on May 18, since which time the ex- 
pedition has been uncovering a group of pyramids 
and templesin ““The Court of a Thousand Columns.’’ 
A great mosaic which had graced the enterance to 
one of the temples in the court is being uncover- 
ed. In the center is the large figure of KuKulean 
surrounded by jaguars and flowers. The mosaic 
lay in a thousand pieces scattered over a stone plat- 
form and has been carefully pieced together. 
*‘Chichen Itza originally covered an immense ex- 
tent,’’ Dr Morley writes. ‘“The civic and religious — 
center containing the temples, palaces, pyramids, 
market places, ball courts, terraces, tombs, and 
plazas, alone covered an area two miles long by a 
mile wide. But beyond this for miles and miles 
formerly stretched the homes of the humbler folks. 
Of these not a trace may now be seen. The great. 
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forest of Yucatan has obliterated them, so that 
now they are as mucha partof the earth as the 
thousands of Mayas who reared them so long 
ago.’’ J. O. Kilmartin of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, who accompanied the expedition has returned 
to Washington and has completed the first modern 
map of a portion of this ancient city, drawn toa 
scale which will later enable the archaeologists to 
insert in its proper place every temple and every 
column in the temples. The program contem- 
plates excavations for at least ten years. 


Swedish Expedi- The Associated Press brings the 
tion In Greece. nows of the discovery of 250 gold 
ornaments that were ancient heirlooms even in the 
time of Homer, of the opening of a Greek tomb 
that had not been disturbed for more than 3000 
years, and the discovery that the so-called saddle 
roof was not unknown in the architecture of that 
early day. The discoveries were made by the 
Swedish Archaeological Expedition headed by 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf which is excavating on 
the site of the ancient city of Asine, Greece. The 
discovery came as a surprise for the expedition 
had explored a tomb as big asa house without find- 
ing anything of unusual interest, and had turned 
to a tomb less than five feet wide. This proved to 
be a treasure trove dating about 1150 B. C. in the 
Mycenean period. It contained numerous earth- 
enware vases of rare design and decoration, eight 
bronze urns and other vessels of which one was 20 
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inches high. One of the smaller bronze urns con- 
tained four necklaces of gold and irridescent glass 
beads, and curiously enough the strings were suffi- 
ciently well preserved to show the arrangement of 
the beads, so that the necklace, can now be restor- 
ed to their exact appearance 3000 years ago. The 
necklace contained 660 beads and other ornaments, 
of which 250 were gold. The interest of the big 
tomb adjoining lies in the fact that it is builtin the 
form of a house and its top, hewn into the rock, is 
tne exact shape of the familiar saddle roof with 
sloping sides and gables at both ends thus proving 
that this architectural detail was known in Greece 
more than 1000 B. C. The Swedish Expedition in 
its two years of work has classified more than half a 
million of fragments and artifacts, some of which 
are dated as far back as 3500 B. C. Yet, the scien- 
tific men on the staff say that the work has just be- 
gun. All the portable finds are sent tothe Univer- 
sity of Lund, Sweden, where they are minutely ex- 
amined, replicas made and the originals are then 
shipped back to Greece. 


MUSEUM EVENTS. 
Architectural One of the most valuable pieces of 
Survey of Santa work that has ever been done by 
Fe students in the School of American 
Research is that just concluded by Messrs. Karl 
Belser and Horace Colwell of the College of Archi- 
tecture, University of Michigan. Of exceptional 
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interest locally, it can not fail to attract nation 
wide attention if carried forward in the future. 
The subject assigned by the School of American 
Research to these men was that of making an 
architectural survey of Santa Fe. The city has 
been mapped, and all buildings of importance to 
the architectural renaissance of the southwest lo- 
cated. The ancient types, both Mexican and In- 
dian, were carefully studied and all modern de- 
velopments of the so-called Santa Fe style des- 
cribed. The report submitted to Director Hewitt, 
and which now goes to the head of the College of 
Architecture at the University of Michigan for 
criticism, includes upward of sixty photographic 
illustrations of Santa Fe residences and business 
houses, with architectural details such as door- 
ways, fire places, lintels, brackets, and various 
other structural elements, together with numerous 
ground plans, pen drawings of decorations, etc. 
The history of the style has been carefully worked 
out, and when the report is fully developed it will 


be published as a paper of the School of American 
Research. 


Course in Mu- Mr. O. S. Halseth is one of the first 
seum Work students to take the full course in 
museum training under the School of American 
Research. Mr. Halseth is a Veterans’ Bureau 
student assigned to the School for three years of 
intensive training for museum work. The course 
prepared by the School and offered to mature stu- 
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dents includes every department of museum experi- 
ence from office and administrative work to the 
conduct of expeditions and the preparation of 
scientific reports. Mr. Halseth is on his second 
year of training with the Sehool, and has already 
covered a wide field in the museums at San Diego, 
Los Angeles, and Santa Fe. He is now on field 
work among the Queres pueblos, with especial re- 
ference to the large plan of the Schoo! looking to- 
ward the revival of the Indian arts and crafts and 
the development of the market for the products, a 
movement which will be greatly advanced through 
the annual Indian Fair in Santa Fe. Mr. Halseth’s 
wife, formerly Miss Edna Scofield, has been for 
some time an Associate in the School, and has ar- 
rived from California to resume her work in Santa 
‘Fe along lines similar to those being pursued by 
Senor Guenther. Mrs. Halseth’s busts of Indian 
subjects in New Mexico and California have al- 
ready attracted wide attention. 


At Work on Miss Margaret Bard, graduate in 
Indian Fair Anthropology of the University of 
California, and for the past two years connected 
with the museum in San Diego, has been detailed 
for the entire summer to assist in the School’s 
work for the Santa Fe Fiesta and the Indian 
Fair. Miss Bard has assisted in the work of the 
Fiesta during two previous years, and has now be- 
come a regular member of the permanent staff. 
Starting out as a Fellow in the School, she has now 
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been advanced tothe grade of Associate in An- 
thropology. 


Fellow in Ar- Miss Anna Shepard, student in An- 
chaeology thropology of the Teachers College, 
San Diego, California, is the newly appointed Fel- 
low in Archaeology in the School of Research. 
Miss Shepard was a field student of the School last 
year at Gran Quivira, and is now taking the 
School’s three years’ course in museum training. 
For her final two years of university work she goes 
to the University of Nebraska to study under Dr. 
Hartley Burr Alexander, who spends a part of 
each of his vacations in the southwest. 


Santa Fe Society Ata meeting of the Santa Fe Society 
Incorporates. of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, held on Saturday evening, August 9, and 
presided over by Federal Judge O. L. Phillips, it 
was decided unanimously to incorporate under the 
laws of New Mexico. A charter and by-laws 
drafted by Hon. Frank Springer, were adopted 
after discussion and without dissenting voice or 
vote. The board of trustees elected is: Hon. 
Frank Springer of Las Vegas; Federal Judge O. S. 
Phillips of Albuquerque; Judge John R. McFie of 
Gallup; Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Paul A. F. Walter, 
Kenneth M. Chapman, Mrs. N. B. Laughlin and 
Mrs. F. E. Mera. The board met immediately and 
elected the following officers: President, O. L. Phil- 
lips; Vice President, Paul A. F. Walter; Treasurer, 
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Kenneth M. Chapman and Secretary, Mrs. George 
H. Van Stone. 





PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


One of the best portrait busts by 
Moses Wainer Dykaar, Russian 
sculptor recently in Washington, 
is that of Dr. Wilham H. Holmes, art editor of Art 
and Archaeology. President and Mrs. Coolidge, 
Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secretary of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, and others including the late Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and Champ Clark were among 
the sitters whose busts were exhibited by Mr. Dy- 
kaar at the recent annual display of the Society of 
Washington Artists at the Corcoran Gallery. The 
portrait of Speaker Clark, in marble, was pur- 
chased by the Government for the Capitol. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dykaar, the latter the charming mode} 
for some of the artist’s best work, have been pass- 
ing the winter in Washington, and Mr. Dykaar has 
occupied a studio at the National Gallery. He will 
soon return to his permanent studio in New York, 
where he has executed many important commis- 
sions. Mr. Dykaar isa native of Vilna, but left 
Russia twenty years ago to study in ‘Paris, where 
he was a pupil of Rodin. Later he came to Amer- 
ica. He is still a young man, and has attained well 
deserved fame after much discouragement and hard 
work.—G. R. Brigham in Art and Archaeology. 


M. Wainer Dykaar 
Russian Painter - 
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Photograph by Guy Cross, Santa Fe 
INDIAN CHORUS, SANTA FE FIESTA 





Photograph by George Cross, Santa Fe 
“TSIANINA’”’ 


Soloist of the Santa Fe Fiesta. 
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A TEWA CRAFTSMAN—LESLIE AGAYO. 


OVERS of Indian handicrafts in the Southwest 
must regret the comparatively early death, in 
June 1923, of Leslie Agayo, a native of the Tewa 
pueblo of Hano, on the East Mesa of the Hopi Re- 
servation. Agayo Ts’ae, White Star, was one of 
the Corn People, the most intelligent and enter- 
prising of the three “‘Chief’’ clans of Hano. He 
came of an artistic stock. His mother’s cousin is 
the celebrated Nampaeyu (Nampeyo) whose works 
find a place in most collections of Southwestern 
pottery; and his own mother He’ele and his elder 
sister Paelae, though less generally known, are 
equally good potters, with perhaps a more rigor- 
ous touch than Nampaeyu now employs. Like 
hers their style is to some extent archaic, being 
consciously influenced by the Sikyatki ware of Dr. 
Fewkes’ excavations. And here it may be said 
that this archaizing style; beautiful though it is, 
should not be allowed to drive out the pottery with 
freer and more flowing decoration which was com- 
monly made on the East Mesa thirty years ago. 
One of Agayo’s maternal uncles, T’o seng (‘‘Har- 
vey,’’) isa man of all-round artistic ability, who 
has a local reputation as a maker of verse and 
music as well as being a competent weaver and 
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AGAYO AT HIS LOOM 


embroiderer. Another uncle, Alang, finds his 
artistic outlet in ceremonial; he isthe present male 
head of the Corn People, manages the Chiefs’ Es- 
tufa at Hano, and is a serious and conscientious 
Village Chief, ‘‘standing next’’ (in the loeal phrase) 
to the Bear Clan chief. 
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Another uncle, now deceased, was that Pulakaka 
after whom the United States post-office of Polacca 
is named—a liberal and a man of action, a pioneer 
supporter of American authority and schooling in 

the Hopi pueblos; he traveled in California, and 
built a house with a patio on the Californian plan 
on the plain below East Mesa. 

Agayo’s own father Awae, of the Cloud Clan, 
who died nearly a quarter of a century ago, is re- 
membered as a very industrious weaver, who pro- 
duced a sufficient surplus to trade with the New 
Mexican pueblos and to buy land and cattle for his 
children. It was he who set the fashion in Hano 
of building large rooms, in imitation of houses he 
had seen in the pueblo of Santo Domingo. 

Agayo himself was born, I suppose, about forty- 
five years ago; at any rate, he was a scholar in the 
original school buildings at Keam’s Canyon, and 
the ‘‘New Plant’’ was built before he left school. 

He had the advantage of learning weaving from 
his father and uncle, and could make most of the 
regular East mesa pieces—the black woollen dress 
with diamond-pattern border, the red-bordered 
eotton cloak, the dancers’ cotton loin cloth, the 
wedding dress, the dancers’ sash in brocade (or 
‘inlay’) weaving, and the woollen belt woven 
either on the vertical loom or with the reed frame. 
But his favorite art was embroidery, in which he 
was self taught. He claimed that, when he was a 
quite young man, the art was falling into disuse 
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on East Mesa, and that it was he who revived it. 
No one, he said, taught him, but he looked at old 
pieces, ‘‘and the warp threads themselves taught 
him’’—meaning that the skill he already had as a 
weaver helped him to master the embroidery pat- 
terns, which depend for their accurate spacing on 
the counting of threads in the cloth. Since then, 
he said, he had taught many young men to sew; 
his first pupil gave him a horse; afterwards the 
usual payment was two dollars. 

Embroidery among the Hopi and their neigh- 
bors the Tewa of Hano is practically confined to 
ceremonial garments woven of cotton—the danc- 
ers’ loin-cloth (called in Tewa wagi paelae) and 
the large and small wedding-robes (sega and 
sega’e) which, when embroidered, are worn by 
female dancers. Narrow lines of color, it is true, 
are worked on the Hopi women’s black woollen 
dresses, but no elaborate patterns are embroidered 
on woollens such as we find in New Mexico, at 
Acoma, for example, and to a lesser extent at San 
Juan. Asis well known numbers of these em- 
broidered loin.cloths and robes, made in the Hopi 
country, are brought by Indian traders to the New 
Mexican pueblos. In 1918 Agayo and his uncle 
T’o seng worked two dancing-robes for the caci- 
que’s council of Santa Clara, and another to the 
order of Don Ignacio Aguilar of San Ildefonso, re- 
ceving payment in money and in strung turquoises. 

Hopi embroidery—an art practised only by men 
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—is governed by very rigid rules. There is noth- 
ing in it comparable to the free play of fancy that 
inspires the women’s pottery-making. While he 
was faithful to the traditional forms and scrupu- 
lously exact in execution, Agayo had the artist’s 
delight in experimenting with his medium and (as 
Thackeray somewhere expresses it) in ‘‘setting 
his hand tasks of dexterity to carry out.’’ Thus, 
while I was at Hano, he sewed a dancing-rcke in 
which he introduced the ‘‘rainbow’’ design from 
the brocaded sash in place of the regular ‘‘squash 
flower,’’ “‘clouds’’ or ‘‘butterfly;’’ he said that ‘‘he 
thought it would be pretty,’’ but it was plain that 
what attracted him was the difficulty of adapting 
the woven design to the embroidery technique. 
Again, I remember his telling me that he saw no 
advantage in leaving the traditional blank space 
on the dancers’ sash for a sewn-on strip of bayeta, 
and that he intended to try the effect of red 
brocade weaving in its place. As far as the rigidi- 
ty of Hopi embroidery gave any scope for individ- 
uality, the strength and weakness of his work 
were of typical Indian kind—he was essentially 
‘workmanlike,’ strong in the spacing and balance 
of a design; his use of color sound in balance and 
distribution and bold contrast, but his appreciation 
of tone rudimentary and (by our standards) crude. 
He honestly preferred the most violent dyes of 
commercial yarn to the mellow colors of old Indian 
work, which he disparaged ‘‘as not very red’’ 
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‘not very green.’’ In truth, when we rejoice 
over the delicate tints of old Hopi embroideries, 
we must remember that they are delicate only be- 
cause the craftsman could not make them any 
brighter; and if present day Indians express ad- 
miration for these old pieces, it is mainly because 
they are old and therefore sacred, not for aesthetic 
reasons. I doubt whether many Indians appreciate 
even the superior closeness of the old weaving, or 
the fine spinning of the old embroidery yarns: it 
was economy as much as rafinement that made 
their ancestors spin the precious bayeta revellings 
into so fine a thread. 

I tried Agayo on the drawing of Indian dances, 
but he made no great success of it: his interest 
there was all in the subject matter, not in the pre- 
sentation of it, and he produced a sort of graphic 
inventory of the costumes and trappings. On the 
other hand. he drew for me some ingenious and 
original maps. 

Agayo, asI knew him in 1912 and 718, was a 
pale, slightly built young man of rather low vitali- 
ty; the disease— tuberculosis—which ultimately 
caused his death had already begun to show itself. 
His disposition was gentle, serious and obliging; he 
spoke English well and was a painstaking inter- 
preter and informant, with an earnest interest in 
the details of what was being told, and not with- 
out a certain gift for vivid and picturesque narra- 
tive. I believe that his ruling interest was in tra- 
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dition and in ritual, for which he had a natural 
aptitude. Heappreciated the stage managing and 
producing of dances; he sang and danced with 
enthusiasm. When he discussed tradition, he al- 
ways liked to approach it from its ritual or drama- 
tic side. Inthe ceremonies of the Chiefs’ Estufa 
he was standing next to his uncle Alang, who un- 
doubtedly intended him for his successor in office, 
and was teaching him by degrees all that he knew. 
He had been, for many years, a member of the 
Snake Dance society of Walpi, having been initiat- 
ed after a dangerous illness of which he was cured 
by the Snake chief. 

Agayo was married to Gavi (Rita,) a lady of the 
Flute Clan at Walpi, and leaves, I think, a son and 
daughter in the clan. 

BARBARA AITKEN 
London, July 1924. 


MUSEUM EVENTS, 


‘‘Fiesta’’ is Spanish in language and 
meaning. It is the Spanish atmos- 
phere, we seek to renew at Santa 
Fe Fiesta time, the merry-making spirit of old 
Spain and Mexico; but most of all of old New 
Mexico. 


The True 
Fiesta 
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We are keeping alive all the beauty and grace 
of the Spanish culture, because it is beautiful and 
graceful; and because a country that becomes too 
much steeped in the common place and the ugly 
needs to preserve all the picturesqueness and art- 
istry and all the beauty to which it is heir from the 
civilizations that have contributed to it. 

We are keeping alive the American imagination 
and appreciation of the beautiful when we do it. 
It is difficult to estimate the value of Santa Fe’s 
service to the nation and the world in preserving 
that which the Pueblo and the Latin have con- 
tributed to our traditions and history, a service 
whose annual demonstration occurs in September. 

The fine old folk dances and the songs of our 
Spanish people, their beautiful ancient customs, 
are as worthy of preservation asthe Eagle Dance 
or the Corn ceremonial. Such things as the Christ- 
mas bonfires and the saints’ festivals are priceless: 
and little by little they are slipping away, as auto- 
mobiles increase and tourists grow in number. 

In preserving all these things, we are keeping 
Sants Fe different; and at Fiesta time it is for us, 
who have come from afar into this wonderful old 
country, to enter into the spirit of its traditions and 
its old customs and join all together in making 
them live again. 

The Fiesta is not a hired performance behind a 
ticket gate to be managed by a few showmen. 
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It is celebrating, as she has celebrated annually 
for centuries. 

It is a spontaneous expression of our own selves, 
as indifferent to spectators from abroad as the pro- 
cession that walks round the Plaza when the band 
plays on Sunday evenings. That, it seems to us is 
the underlying idea of the Fiesta; and with it goes 
the organized work of the School of American Re- 
search in preserving and fostering those cultures 
(a hackneyed word, but there is no available sub- 
stitute) which find their expressicn in the spec- 
tacles, ceremonials, the pageantry and music and 
carnival of the Fiesta. 

The time is coming when it is an eagerly sought — 
privilege in America and the world to see the 
Fiesta of Santa Fe, and the greatest attraction will 
always be that part of the spectacle which would 
be as gay, colorful and full of enthusiasm were 
there no Easterners to see it or care. It is that 
part to which we are devoting special attention 
this year, with the idea of further restoring and 
maintaining the spirit that animated the celebra- 
tion two hundred years ago. 

To succeed, every man, woman and child in the 
old city must share that spirit. It is our assurance 
and guarantee of immunity from the commonplace 
and the ugly. No other city in America has such 
entertainment resources within itself; none has in 
such degree the ability to “‘play’’ which gives 
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Santa Fe its lure to the outsider. None can have 
such a good time “‘with itself.”’ 

Artists—who more than all others grasp the 
beauty and the feeling of Santa Fe—have charge 
of the Fiesta proper this year, and they are busy. 
The old Plaza, dazzling with illumination at night 
and bright with color in the daytime, willbe trans- 
formed into a native market place with gaily be- 
decked booths and entertainment stunts, with 
comic spectacles and Spanish singing and dancing. 
Gay merrymaking will culminate in the gorgeous 
‘‘Pasatiempo’’ of the final night. 

All of these plans call for community co-opera- 
tion, their materialization is to be the expression 
of community spirit. All Santa Fe must get into 
the swing and abandon of it, and subordinate all 
plans for private affairs, for whicu all the rest of 
the year is available. The Fiesta must have no 
competition on the side; and we are confident the 
appeal of the Fiesta council to all and sundry to do 
their celebrating in the Fiesta and not outside of it, 
will meet with an understanding and ready re- 
sponse. Don’t put on anything which will conflict 
with Fiesta events or detract from the unity of the 
popular merrymaking. 

While entertaining the visitors, eager to see and 
study the Indian ceremonials and the miracle and - 
mystery plays, we are also to entertain ourselves, 
our own people and our neighbors who have not 
the price of box seats or don’t care to pay it. And 
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remember that it is the self-entertainment celebra- 
tions of the country which have become most 
famous. 

The big idea is to banish Dull Care for these 
three autum days, the first threein September, and 
have our annual good time, and we must do it all 
together.—E. Dana Johnstcon in the Santa Fe New 
Mexican. 


The tenth annual exhibit of the Taos 
Annual Taos : : : 
Exhibit Society of Artists was hung in the 

alcoves of the Keresan gallery the 
latter part of August and continued over the Fies- 
ta. While offering nothing startlingly new nor of a 
monumental character, the high standard set by 
the Society was maintained. The canvases were 
fine examples of the work of artists who have 
made themselves a name in the art world and most 
of whom had won recognition in the way of prizes 
in the foremost exhibitions in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Washington and other large centers. 
For the art lover who looks for something strik- 
ingly new in an exhibit, it may be just a whit dis- 
appointing to be able to tell at a glance that this, 
that or the other artist painted the picture, but it 
is also something of an achievement to have at- 
tained a distinctive style whose identity is obvious. 
If one were to criticize adversely, it would be on 
account of the absence of originality in theme or 
treatment, the lack of imagination in building up 
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some great conception such as Blumenschein mani- 
fested in his decorative paintings of the past few 
years, or Baumann in his sketch of the Shalako 
Dance, or Rolshoven in his ‘‘To the Land of Sip- 
ophe.’’ The absence of Blumenschein from this 
year’s show has created comment and wonder- 
ment. As to technique and execution, there can 
be nothing but praise of the well-selected exhibit. 
There is sufficient variety in theme to hold the in- 
terest of the public, there being the usual Indian 
portraits, southwestern landscape, nocturnes, fire- 
light effects, the treatment ranging from the con- 
servative handling of the brush by Couse to the 
impressionistic piling on of paint by Sandzen, and 
the modernistic vein with dashes of flat, pure color 
by Nordfeldt. Two paintings of the three by 
Ufer, probably stand out for their luminous, real- 
istic qualities, whatever fault one may find with 
the choice of theme in ‘‘My Backyard’’ with its 
ugly, nondescript buildings. ‘‘Jim in Kakhi’’ is 
splendid out-of-door portraiture, while in “‘The 
Rider, Taos Cafiyon,’’ one wonders what Ufer had 
in mind and to whose palette his brush had _ stray- 
ed. In the paintings by Sandzen one finds his 
usual vigor and perhaps, some artificiality, al- 
though nothing better in flower painting than his 
‘‘Peonies’’ has come from his brush, while his “‘At 
the Timber Line’’ and “‘Rocks and Cedars’’ havea 
freshness and cold brilliancy that are admirable. 
J. H. Sharp contributes a wonderful landscape 
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with figures, in his “‘Rendezvous on Arroyo’’, 
It is a large conception and difficult composition 
triumphantly executed. One lingers lovingly over 
the beauty of the picture. ‘‘Hunting Son and 
the Buffalo Skull’’ is admirable among the 
type of picture one expects from the Taos 
group: ‘‘Mountain Aspens”’ is an attractive land- 
scape from the same brush. Bert Phillips 
sends what may be considered the best picture of 
his career along the traditional line of the Taos In- 
dian posed midst his scenic surroundings. Itis en- 
titled ‘‘Moonlight Flute Song,’’ the figure of an 
Indian sitting on a rock surrounded by water 
and shaded by the trees of the forest. There is 
real poetic feeling in the composition and the light 
effects are well worked out. It is interesting to 
compare the three pictures by John H. Sloan with 
his more colorful and varied exhibit hanging in an 
alcove of the Tewa gallery; two are landscapes, 
both of them of the Cliff dwellings of the Rito 
de los Frijoles, the most difficult subject any artist 
ean choose. Opinion will differ whether Sloan with 
all his consummate skill as a draftsman and fine 
restraint in color has been more successful than 
others who have tried their brush on it. Both 
are excellent studies in mass and form. Randall 
Davy is himself in his ‘‘Man in Red Shirt’’ and 
‘Santa Fe Reservoir,’’ but does not attain the 
certainty and deft brilliancy thatis Robert Henri’s 
in ‘‘Gypsy in White.’’ Julius Rolshoven is dis- 
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tinguished with his two Indian portraits, ‘‘Pablita’’ 
and ‘‘Indian Head.’’ E. Irving Couse pleases, as 
he always does, with ‘“‘Fireside Meditation’’ and 
‘‘Camping Place,’’ maintaining a high degree of 
excellence in his poetic interpretation of the In- 
dian mood. His ‘‘Early Moonlight’’ is not quite 
as convincing as the nocturne by O. E. Berning- 
haus‘—‘Mexican Ponies’’ but both are charming 
bits, Berninghaus excelling especially in his 
delineation of horses. Nordfeldt has a_ por- 
trait ‘‘Lovato’’ that reconciles even his sever- 
est critics to his art which seems more 
extreme in his impression of ‘The Corn 
Dance.’’ Itis inevitable to compare it with Sloan’s 
‘‘Dance at San Ildefonso,’’ both being rather 
sombre, but the former more intense than the 
latter. One wishes that both had put more of the 
sunlight and glare, more of the contrast of flash- 
ing colors, into their canvasses. ‘‘But where are 
Blumenschein, Dunton, Groll and Higgins’’ more 
than one visitor to the Museum galleries is bound 
to ask, even though the others have offered so 
much that is fine, inspiring and praiseworthy. 


IN THE FIELD 


European Arch: The European Archaeological Tour, 
aeological Tour (oanized by the Archaeological So- 
ciety of Washington in collaboration with the Amer- 
ican School of Prehistoric Research in Europe, under 
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direction of George Grant MacCurdy and Mitchell 
Carrol, assembled in Paris July 27, for visits to 
the various prehistoric museums and _ collections. 
Several of the party attended the meeting of the 
French Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Liege the last of July, participating in 
the work of the Anthropological Secticn and in 
visits to prehistoric sites and collections in 
Belgium. The early days of August are devoted 
to the exploration of the Old Stone Age caves and 
shelters of the Dordogne region. with students of 
the School, and to visits to old Roman towns of 
Southern France, such as Carcassonne, Nimes, 
Arles, and Avignon. ‘The party next attends the 
International Congress of Americanists at the 
Hague where Dr. Mitchell Carroll gives an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘‘The Preservation of Archaeo- 
logical Sites as National Monuments in the United 
States.’’ One of the notable events of the Con- 
gress is the visit to Haarlem, on invitation of 
Professor Du Bois, to see Pithecanthropus, the 
Ape Man of Java (500,000 B. C.). They also at- 
tend the second section of the Congress of Amezi- 
canists at Gothemberg, and make a study of the 
relics of the New Stone Age in the Museums of Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm and Christiania, sailing from 
Gothemberg for New York, September6. Among 
Americanists attending the Congress are Marshall 
H. Saville of the Heye Museum of the Ameryican 
Indian, H. J. Spinden of the Peabody Museum, &. 
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G. Morley of the Carnegie Institution, in addition 
to the party organized by the Archaeological Society 
and the European School of Prehistoric Research. 
According to the statutes decreed at the Paris ses- 
sion of 1900, the object of the International Con- 
gress of Americanists is the historical and scienti- 
fic study of North and South America and their in- 
habitants. The work of the Congress will deal in 
particular with (a) the native races of America, 
their origin, their geographical distribution, their 
history, their physical characteristics, their lang- 
uages, civilization, mythology, religion, manners 
and customs; (b) the native monuments and the 
archaeology of America; (c) the history of the Dis- 
covery and of the European occupation of the New 
World.—Art and Archaeology. 


IT IS WRITTEN 


Anthologies of New Mexico verse 
have been enriched of late years by 
the songs of singers who express 
eloquently the distinctive spirit of the Southwest. 
Perhaps, no other part of this country has had its 
peculiar genius glorified in verse as beautiful and 
expressive as that which has been written and 
published in magazines and books by poets of more 
than local fame and also by local writers who have 
contributed fugitive lines to local press and occa- 
sionally to journals of wider circulation, some- 


Vientos de 
las Sierras 
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times, but not frequently, gathering their sheaf of 
verses into books modestly printed and circulated. 
S. Omar Barker, wh» lives in the foot hills of the 
Sangre de Cristo not far from Las Vegas and Santa 
Fe, is the author of the latest contribution of that 
kind to New Mexico’s wealth of literature. This 
little volume, entitled Vientos de la Sierras, (Winds 
of the Mountains) has the tang of spruce and pine, 
the glow of desert sunsets, and the tenderness and 
imagery that at times springs to life in lonely 
places. Most of the verses had been published in 
periodicals and anthologies and among the noblest 
is the dedicatory poem: “‘New Mexico.’’ The 
poems are grouped under nine headings which in- 
dicate something of their themes and spirit: 

1. New Mexico. 

2 Don Coyote is my Wild, Little Brother of the 
Foothills. 

There are Cowboys too, in our Mountains. 
And Flivvers. 

If I had not turned Pedagogue and Moralist. 
I might have fallen in Love. 

Once I was a Soldier. 

Next to the Mountains—the Sea. 

Home to my Mountains. 

We would like to see the precious, little volume, 
not only on every bookshelf but also in every 
home in which there are no other books, perhaps, 
for it carries with it inspiration, patriotism anda 
call to Nature. 


“ 
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Photograph by Wesley Bradfield 
“THE KOSHARE”’ 
After Painting by John Sloan. Gift to Museum of 


New Mexico 
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THE INDIAN CEREMONIES 


The religious life of the Puebles is the key to their 
whole existence. Their arts, industries, social struc- 
ture, governments, flow in orderly sequence trom their 
béliefs concerning nature cnd deific power. The char- 
acter of their religion will be appreciated when it is 
known that throughout the entire year there is an 
orderly arrangement of religious ceremonies developed 
through the ages with the one intent of bringing man 
into harmony with the life about him. In its essence 
the religion of the Pueblo is not far from what modern 
science has attained to—the conception of Nature and 
God as one. The Indian has arrived at it through ages 
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of experience, of reflection, of participation in the mani- 
festations of divine power; the scientist through syste- 
matic investigation and deduction. 

The religion of the Pueblos, as of all their cultural 
relatives, rests on two basic ideas, namely, belief in 
‘the unity of life as manifested in all things, and in a 
dual principle in all existence, fundamentally, male and 
female. Their religion finds expression in almost every 
act of life, in industries, arts, decoration; but the 
supreme act of worship is seen in the drama dance. The 
Indian is little enough understood in any respect, but 
in the matter of his so-called dances there is abyssmal 
ignorance, obstinate misunderstanding, wilful misrep- 
resentation. Almost every Pueblo ceremony that is per- 
formed in public is a prayer of intense sustained fervor. 
It is the perfection of aestheticism, the culmination of 
ages of devotion. That the Indian is willing to perform 
his ceremonies in the presence of a large audience of 
spectators, is in no way inconsistent with the character 
of his faith and his petitions, which embrace all living 
peoples. When the Pueblo performs his ceremony, 
whether in public or private, he is participating in the 
vast harmonies of nature about him, keeping time with 
the ages, expressing the impulses of life which he has 
inherited from countless generations of rhythm loving, 
color loving ancestry. 

The ceremonies shown at the Santa Fe Fiesta are 
arranged in three groups, namely, (1) those having to 
do with war and peace, (2), summer ceremonies and (3) 
winter ceremonies. The first group includes those that 
were used in preparation for battle or that were taken 
over by Pueblo communities from enemy tribes and 
now performed largely for the celebration of historic 
traditions. The two war dances chosen for presentation 
this year are of the class last mentioned. 


THE COMANCHE DANCE 


The Pueblos were for centuries in hostite contact 
with the Comanches, the dreaded “Warriors of the 
East.” In the dance as now performed, the idea of 
frightfulness in connection with the Comanches has 
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been intensified by the enormous head dress as well as 
by the action of the performance. In the typical war 
dance performed in preparation for battle, the body was 
painted black. Nothing in Indian costuming is more 
significant than this painting of the body. When the 
Indian painted himself black from head to foot, it meant 
war, combat to the death, battle without quarter or 
merey. It was the supreme symbol of anger and deadly 
intent. Nearly all the Pueblos to this day perform the 
Comanche Dance. 


THE SIOUX DANCE 


Among the “Warriors of the North’, none were 
more respected for their prowess than the Sioux. The 
war dance that has come to bear the name of this form- 
erly great tribe has been performed as a historic tra- 
dition for generations by the Pueblos. In its costuming, 
it has not been built up in the frightful aspects that 
characterize the Comanche Dance, for the Pueblos were 
never in hostile contact with the Sioux, and have no 
such dreadful memories of them. 


WAR DANCE OF THE WOMEN 


The War Dance of the Women is one that survives 
in only two or three pueblos. It was carried on by the 
women and children of the pueblo every night while the 
men of the tribe were away on the war path. It began 
at sunset and continued until daybreak. Being per- 
formed on a circular platform and going forward with a 
continuous circular movement, it came to be called the 
Wheel Dance, and by this name was known for many 
years to those who witnessed it. Even the Indians 
themselves adopted the name. Its true significance was 
disclosed to the writer only a few vears ago by one of 
the most reliable old men of San Ildefonso. 


THE TANOAN PEACE DANCE 


Many so called ‘‘war dances” are in reality “peace 
dances,” performed in a religious spirit to celebrate the 
close of hostilities. The one on the program, Known as 
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the Tanoan Peace Ceremony, is a scene taken from a 
ancient peace drama that was formerly celebrated in all 
the pueblo villages. It was a custom in ancient times 
among many of the Indian tribes to settle an issue of 
war between the people by single combat between the 
leaders of the opposing forces. When the two sides 
were drawn up for battle, the chief of one party would 
step forward and challenge the chief of the other side 
to fight out the quarrel between the people. The result 
of this single combat often settled a long standing feud. 
The custom was practiced down to a time within the 
memory of people still living in the southwest. It was 
customary after a war was finished to celebrate the 
coming of peace by elaborate dramatization of the epi- 
sodes of the war. ‘The scene shown in this ceremony 
represents the chiefs of the opposing forces going 
through a mimic combat, a description of the battle that 
brought peace to the tribe. As sometimes performed, 
the wife of each chief appears holding a cord attached 
to the belt, representing an idea that back of all warfare 
the ties of family and home life were vital incentives to 
valorous deeds. Back of the combatants is the group 
of musicians, who chant the songs of war and peace. 


BRAIDING THE PEACE BELT 


The ceremony of Braiding the Peace Belt survives 
in only one or two pueblos, except as a tradition. Its 
significance is somewhat as set forth in the above des- 
ecription, but it was performed regularlv throughout the 
seasons of peace in connection with visits from one tribe 
to another. These visits were most likely to occur in 
the fall, embassies of peace proceeding from one village 
to another bearing gifts of the most substantial kind, 
and performing ceremonies designed to express the de- 
sire for the continuation of peace among the people. 
The ceremony of Braiding the Peace Belt. symbolized 
the binding of the people in strong bonds of. friendship. 

The pageant representing. the final taking of Santa 
Fe by the army of the Spaniards under De Vargas gives 
occasion for presenting typical war and peace dances of 
the types best known and still preserved. 
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nmHe MOUSE OF THE SUN 


The cycle of summer and winter ceremonies pre- 
sented at the Santa Fe Fiesta this vear is an arrange- 
ment of the seasonal ceremonies that accompany the 
movements of the sun. The life of the Indian was ord- 
ered to a great extent in conformity to the changing 
seasons. He observed that the sun, both to the east and 
west, reached a point in the south beyond which it 
never travelled, and from which it commenced its return 
to the north. In due time the return of the sun dis- 
pelled the cold of the winter and brought warmth and 
life back to the earth. The beginning of the new year 
to the Indian was the first day of spring, when the new 
life from Mother Earth commenced to manifest itself. 
Then was the time for the planting of seed for the food 
crops, always accompanied by dramatization of planting. 
germination, rain, and growth. Likewise, it was mating 
time, and ceremonies of fructification took place in the 
spring. 

As the sun proceeded in his northward progress, the 
plants grew and approached maturity by appropriate 
growth, fertilization, and maturation ceremonies. When 
the corn and other vegetables became available for food, 
the Green Corn Dance, Yellow Corn Dance, etec., oceu- 
pied the Pueblos at frequent intervals. Later on. the 
fervent rain prayers of the summer gave way to the no 
less fervent ceremonies of gratitude for the abundance 
which meant life to the tribe. After the harvest, which 
was always closed by appropriate celebrations, the 
thoughts of the Indians turned to the next great enter- 
prise necessary to assure their subsistence, namely, the 
hunt. One of the outstanding features of the religion 
of the Pueblos is the intimate relationship of the peonle 
to all living things. The life of man is in no way dif- 
ferent or apart from the life of all other creatures. Even 
rocks, clouds, sky, and things which are by us consid- 
ered inanimate, are thought by the Indian to be possess- 
ed of life, exactly the same as the life of the human 
being. This relationship is constantly recognized, and 
the preservation of harmony with all things about him 
is one of the essentials of successful life with the Indian. 
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The animal ceremonies of the fall and winter, like the 
Rain and Cloud Ceremonies of the summer, are directed 
by this idea. Therefore the Hunting Dance of any kind 
has a far greater significance than is implied by the 
name it bears. In this connection, it is noticed that the 
sun reaches its farthest point north on both eastern and 
western horizons at a certain time, and then begins its 
return iourney to the south, leaving the north to the 
cold and dreariness of winter, a time which nevertheless 
is rich in meaning to the Indian. In the course of his 
movements, the sun has proceeded from south to north 
and now returns from the north back to the south with- 
in certain fixed limits of time and space. This then, Is 
the region in which the sun lives.’ The Indian diagrams 
it as shown on the cover page of this program. and calis 
it THE HOUSE OF THE SUN, a name which may ap- 
propriately be given to the cycle of ceremonies accomp- 
anying this, the most important phenomenon in all na- 
ture. The particular design used for this publication is 
taken from the buffalo hide shield of Weyima, ancient 
Sun Priest of San Ildefonso, given to the writer just 
prior to the passing of this remarkable old man. 


THE SUN DANCE 


This ceremony, formerly engaged in by practically 
the entire village, has come to be a dance in which the 
whole population is represented by two men and two 
women personating the two halves of the village. It is 
a spring dance, celebrating the return of the growing 
season with a dramatization of the planting, cultivating, 
and growth of the corn as a result of the return of the 
sun. This ceremony had entirely disappeared from the 
puebles, and was recently revived by the Indians of 
Sania Clara. It is almost identical with the ceremony 
known as the Acequia Dance, in which the principal 
episode of the celebration is the turning on of the water 
in the ditches with the advent of the planting season. 


THE BASKET DANCE 


This is one of the most beautiful of all of the 
spring dances of the Pueblos. It takes its name from 
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the use of the food basket in the ceremony, the basket 
itself symbolizing that which it contains, namely, the 
food which preserves the life of the tribe. The basket 
contains the seed that is planted in the ground, and 
which nust be fructified in due time. It contains the 
fruit or grain which the earth yields in response to the 
efforts of the people through the planting and growing 
season. It bears the meal that is produced when the 
harvest of corn is ground, and finally, it bears the loaves 
of bread ready for the sustenance of the tribe. The in- 
vocations to fertility that occur in the Basket Dance em- 
brace not only the food plant life, but the human race, 
which must multiply and transmit the gift of life from 
generation to generation. 


THE EAGLE DANCE 


This is a fragment of a rain and growth ceremony 
that was formerly common to all Pueblo towns. It was 
performed in the early spring and likely to be repeated 
from time to time during the summer. The Eagle or 
Thunder Bird was supposed to have direct intercourse 
with sky powers, and was much venerated by the In- 
dians. It is not uncommon to this day to see specimens 
of either the Golden or American Hagle kept in captivity 
at the Indian villages and treated with every mark of 
veneration. The dance is a dramatization of the sup- 
posed relationship between the Eagle and man and 
dcific powers. Two young men are costumed as Eagles 
and, in the course of the dance, imitate almost every 
movement that would be possible to these great birds. 
You see them in the act of soaring, of hovering over the 
fields, of perching on high places, of resting on the 
ground, and going through various mating gestures. The 
dance is in some ways the most remarkable of all the 
major ceremonies of the Pueblos. 


THE CORN DANCE 


Those here given are fragments of the major cere- 
monies of spring and summer relating to the germina- 
tion, maturation, and harvesting of the corn. Every 
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Corn Dance is an invocation to the deities that have 
given the corn, provided for its germination, and brought 
it to maturity. There is involved also its harvesting 
and its protection from predatory enemies. A complete 
discussion of one of the major Corn Dances would in- 
volve the entire subject of the religion, social organi- 
zation, and symbolism of the Pueblos. From a purely 
artistic standpoint, the Corn Ceremonials commend 
themselves to those who appreciate a beautiful per- 
formance as almost incomparable. Those who are 
familiar with the aesthetic dances of primitive peoples 
throughout the world, are unanimous in the opinion that 
the Corn Dances of the Pueblos are unrivalled in beauty 
and symbolic meaning. 


THE BUFFALO DANCE 


This is the most important of the winter ceremonies 
of the Pueblos, and is still performed in almost every 
one of the villages. It is a damatization of the supposed 
-relation between the people and the larger animal life 
about them, especially the animals which furnished the 
winter food for the people. It takes the name “Buffalo 
Dance” not because that is the only food animal cele- 
brated in the ceremony, but on account of its having 
been the principal source of animal food supply. 'The 
dancers are masked as buffalo, elk, antelope, in some 
eases mountain sheep, these being the principal game 
animals of the region surrounding the ancient Pueblo 
lands. The procession is led by a man costumed as a 
hunter. The dancers are usually in two lines, and be- 
tween the two is seen a woman called the Buffalo Moth- 
er. She is the symbolic mother of the larger animal 
life of the region. A buffalo hunt to the great plains 
was a regularly organized ceremony. No individual 
could hunt independently, and severe penalties were in- 
flicted for any violation of the rules of the community 
hunt. Animals were never killed needlessly, and prac- 
tically no part of the animals killed in the hunt was 
wasted. The Buffalo Dance is a gorgeous ceremonial of 
relationship between man and animal life. 
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THE BOW AND ARROW DANCE 


This is one of the favorite hunting dances of the 
Pueblos, and survives in nearly all of the villages. It 
was a ceremony in which the whole population partici- 
pated, at least symbolically, and was a dramatization of 
the sympathetic relationship which man always tried to 
sustain with the animals of the forest. The ceremony 
is rich in mimicry and symbolism. The movements of 
hunters and of the animals hunted are all represented. 
Some of the formations of the dances are extremely 
beautiful, particularly those in which the dancers 
arrange themselves in the form of the great bow and 
arrow. Various forms of this ceremony are to be seen. 
In some cases it is known as the Arrow Dance. In 
others, some of the elements of the ceremony are 
merged into those that appear under other names, such 
as the Antelope Hunting Dance, the Buffalo Hunting 
Dance, the Antlers Dance, etc. 


THE SNOWBIRD DANCE 


This is one of the most beautiful of the late fall 
ceremonies, and is preserved among only a few of the 
Pueblo villages. The name of the ceremony has little 
to do with its motive, and was probably attached to it 
because of the habit among some of the Pueblos of 
wearing cleverly constructed representatives of little 
birds in the hair during the ceremony. It is in reality 
a birth ritual, through which newly born babies are in- 
troduced to the life about them. Only a fragment of the 
formerly lengthy performance is now to be seen. The 
dancers are arranged in two lines; the mother of the 
child carries the baby down the center, and presents it 
to the priest, who directs a prayer to all living things in 
behalf of the new life that has come into the tribe. 
Similar ceremonies were formerly well known and much 
practiced among the plains Indians. 
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THE 1924 SANTA FE FIESTA 


T was an unusual, if not an unprecedented, piece 

of community work, that was undertaken by 
The School of American Research, when it yielded 
to the importunities of the civic organizations of 
Santa Fe, to take charge of the management of 
the 1924 Fiesta. The result was an amazing suc- 
eess when the shortness of time,—a scant two 
months,—and the paucity of financial means avail- 
able —-less than Three Thousand Dollars,—are con- 
sidered. It is true, the School had almost complete 
charge of the 1919 Fiesta, which had marked the 
revival of the annual celebration the beginnings of 
which have been traced back to 1712 and even prior, 
and true also that in the succeeding years, it had 
placed its staff at the service of the Fiesta man- 
agement, especially in the conduct of the In- 
dian ceremonies and the Indian Fair, but this 
year was the first time that officially and in 
reality, the sole responsibility for the character 
of the celebration rested upon it, its director, 
Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, and his staff. It was a 
beautiful experiment, a piece of constructive re- 
search work, that fitted well into the ideals and 
aims of the School and its founders. It was tak- 
ing an entire city, concentrating its attention upon 
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the preservation in their primitive purity of Indian 
eeremonies, the revival of ancient Indian crafts, 
the dramatic presentation of the romance of 
Spanish colonial life in the southwest, and with all 
a three days’ merrymaking in which all the people, 
no matter what their racial ocr national ancestry, 
or their station in life, or their occupation, 
joined in a whole-hearted and beautiful manner. 
The success achieved was magnificent. Taken 
together with the superb scenic setting, the his- 
toric backgronnd, the atmosphere created by the 
Museum, the local art and literary activities—the 
1924 Fiesta assumed national significance, and not 
only attracted a host of distinguished visitors from 
far and wide, but also impressed and pleased 
them, setting a high standard for future celebra- 
tions and opening the way for still finer achieve- 
ment in the years to come. No sconer had Direc- 
tor Hewett accepted the responsibility for the 
Fiesta upon his return from San Diego, California, 
early in summer, than he set upon the task of 
proper organization. It must be remembered that 
the business and civic organizations had about 
given up the idea of holding any Fiesta as the 
financial and other difficulties seemed insuperable, 
and that they had turned to the school as a “‘last 
hope.’’ The assent of the Executive Council 
of the Managing Committee was obtained and 
it was emphasized that the Museum of New 
Mexico, despite its close relation with the School, 
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was In no manner involved, the members of its 
staff giving of their own vacation time, and the 
facilities placed at the disposal of the Fiesta, being 
merely such as any other public institution would 
erant under similar circumstances. The following 
Fiesta Council was named, which in turn approved 
the naming of the sub-committees: 

The Fiesta Council: Edgar L. Hewett, Chairman; 
C. A. Bishop, Lansing Bloom, Wesley Bradfield, 
Witter Bynner, Gerald Cassidy, K. M. Chapman, 
Nathan Jafta, K. Dana Johnson, Norman King, J 
C. McConvery, J. H. MacMillan, Jose D. Sena, Ed- 
gar L. Street, Mary R. Van Stone, Jack Vollmar, 
Paul A. F. Walter, E. R. Wright, James Seligman. 

Directors and their Committees: Edgar L. Hew- 
ett, Chairman; Margaret Bard, Assistant to the 
Chairman. 

1. General Program and Pageantry: Staff of 
the School of American Research. 

2 El Pasatiempo: Witter Bynner, Director; 
Mrs. John Sloan, Mrs. Randall Davey, E. Dana 
Johnson, Jose D. Sena, Willard Johnson, Mrs. 
Adelina Otero-Warren. 

3. Indian Fair: Kenneth M. Chapman, Director; 
J. D. DeHuff, Margaret Bard, Anna Shepard, Odd 
S. Halseth. 

4, Exhibitions: Mary R. Van Stone, Director; 
Kenneth M. Chapman, Edna Scofield Halseth, 
Harry Mera, 8. J. Guernsey. 
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5. Music: W.C. Bradford, Director; Mary R. 
Van Stone, Jose D. Sena. 

6. De Vargas Pageant: Norman King, Director; 
Robert L. Thornton, Theodosius Meyer. 

7. Dramatics: Earl W. Scott, Director; Mrs. 
Marion Gallagher Scott, James Seligman, Mrs. 
Maud McFie Bloom, Mrs. Elizabeth DeHuff. 

8. Spanish Dances: Gertrude Espinosa, Direc- 
tor; Mrs. Dolores Leopold, Assistant Director. 

9. Decoration: Gerald Cassidy, Director; Mrs. 
Ruth Barker, Victor Higgins, Will Shuster, Edgar 
L. Street, Gustave Baumann, Anders Haugseth. 

10. Indian Participation: Lansing B. Bloom, 
Director; Carl Bishop, C. J. Crandall. 

11. Operation of Program: Wesley Bradfield, 
Director; EK. D. Hillman, F. 8. Church, Ashley 
Pond HI, Frank Hillhouse, Grant Rowe. 

12. Finance: The Santa Fe Chamber of Com- 
merce, Edgar L. Street, Director; J. H. MacMillan, 
Treasurer; . R. Wright, Paul A. F. Walter, E. 
Dana Johnson. 

18. Transportation: Hugh H. Williams, Direc- 
tor; H. S. Lutz, C. E. Sanford, H. O. Anderson, 
EK. F. Coard. 

14. Publicity: J. C. McConvery, Director; Paul 
A. F. Walter, E. Dana Johnson, Adolph Fischer, 
Isidoro Armijo. 

The Fiesta Council gathered on each Tuesday 
noon at luncheon and discussed every phase of the 
plans as they developed. This methed proved so 
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successful, that the Council has become a perma- 
nent feature of Santa Fe’s civic life and will con- 
tinue to meet at regular intervals in the same man- 
ner at the Museum. The committees, of course, 
met more frequently, in fact, worked feverishiy 
toward the common end, each in its own sphere of 
activity. Under the direction of Dr. Hewett, the 
Fiesta events were classified and co-ordinated, in 
three classes: The Indian ceremonies and crafts, 
the Spanish colonial and historic, and the merry- 
making or carnival. Each distinct from the other, 
running parallel, yet, related to and with each 
other, interlocking, and developing in three days a 
picture of ethnic, cultural and chronological com- 
pleteness, that was as accurate historically as it 
was inspiring artistically. One of the main diffi- 
culties of the situation, that of adequate site and 
accommodations for the performances, was solved 
for this year, anyway, upon suggestion of Director 
Hewett. Two theaters, practically adjoining the 
Museum grounds, were available, and it was decid- 
ed to lease these for Fiesta days. Together, they 
had facilities for seating 1500 people. The St. 
Francis Auditorium was also held in readiness for 
overflow performances. The carnival events and 
pageantry were set for the Plaza and were to be 
free. 

A multitude of details was worked out. Hearty 
co-operation was given by the civic bodies, by the 
authorities which passed specia! ordinances and 
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issued special orders and proclamations at the re- 
quest of the Fiesta Council which appeared before 
the City Council in a body to make its requests. 
The press not only of the City but of the entire 
State, gave freely of its space and under the lead- 
ership of the Santa Fe Daily New Mexican ren- 
dered effective aid in creating a wholesome com- 
munity spirit, in the harmony and enthusiasm 
of which, the Fiesta Council found its strength. 
The School sent a number of field expeditions 
to the pueblos, to negotiate for the participation of 
the Indians in the ceremonies, pageantry and In- 
dian Fair. Each expediticn could make a highly 
interesting report of its experiences, some of which 
were unique. It wasimpressed on the Indians that 
it was desired that the ceremonies be staged in 
their primitive beauty, in accordance with their 
own traditions and their religious significance. 
They were instructed and informed as to the char- 
acter of exhibits desired for the Indian Fair which 
was to present the highest achievements in their 
racial handicrafts. There were meetings with the 
‘“‘principales’’ in solemn conclave and there were 
deliberations as formal and impressive as the nego- 
tiating and signing of a World treaty. In more 
than one nstance it took considerable persuasion 
and renewed assurances of good faith on the part 
of Santa Fe representatives, before the governing 
body in the pueblo would give its consent. But the 
result made it all worth while, for the Indians came 
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imbued with the thought that this was ‘‘their’’ Fi- 
esta, just as much as it was that of Santa Fe’s 
heterogeneous population. 

Of course, the artists and the writers threw 
themselves enthusiastically into the task, cor rath- 
er, pleasure, of creating an atmosphere that should 
remind of carnival daysin Spain. “‘El Pasatiem- 
po’’ was the name chosen by Mr. Bynner’s com- 
mittee which evolved a plan that included the cre- 
ation of a colorful market place in the Plaza, with 
numerous booths, a unique precessicn, a constant 
revelry from morn until far into the night, conclud- 
ing with a carnival on the last night. It meant 
much planning, indefatigable work and some re- 
search so as to keep the proposed picture histori- 
cally correct and artistically as neariy perfect as 
circumstances permitted. 

It was discovered that Santa F’e commanded ev- 
erything in the way of special talent that was 
neeeed. Some of this, perhaps, still crude, or 
naive, or individualistic and not quite ready to sub- 
merge itself in the common scheme of things, was 
more difficult to adapt to the program than others, 
who had previous training. Therefore, it was es- 
pecially helpful to have the assistance of persons 
of distinction from the outside, to take the leader- 
ship in training the local participants, or to present 
numbers on the program with professional polish. 
The Fiesta Council, therefore engaged ‘“Tsianina’’ 
of the Cherokees, who had won the admiration and 
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the affection of Santa Fe as a sweet singer at pre- 
vious Fiestas; ‘““Oskenonton’’ of the Mchawks, whe 
was a new star performer, whose singing enrap- 
tured every one; W. C. Bradford, who during the 
Great War directed the musical activities of the 
U. S&S. Army, noted as adeveloper of and leader in 
community singing and who came as the represen- 
tative of the National Playgrounds and Recrea- 
tional Association; Miss Gertrude Espinosa, who 
had directed Spanish dancing in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, but whose home is in Albuquerque, who 
came to direct the Spanish dancing; Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Scott, who have become Santa Fe residents, 
but had professional experience in other cities as 
directors of dramatic performances; Homer Grunn 
and A. F. Sievers who assisted in the musical pro- 
grams; practically all the others being volunteer 
workers altho including names famous in the art 
and literary as well as musical world. 

Days before the Fiesta, the city filled up with 
visitors. Several conventicns were held just pre- 
ceeding, such as the Presbyterian Synod and Con- 
ferences, the Southwestern Library Association 
and the District Convention of Rotary Clubs. Dur- 
ing the Fiesta, several other meeting's of that char- 
acter took place. Santa Fe’s facilities for enter- 
taining visitors were therefore taxed to the utmost. 
Despite three new hotels, opened since the Fiesta 
of 1923, and despite the nearby resorts being made 
available to Fiesta guests, the hotels had begun 
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turning away applicants for reservations several 
weeks before the Fiesta. Nearly every home had 
Fiesta guests. The Chamber of Commerce, how- 
ever, had made a canvass of rooms that might be 
made available, and had arranged for the use of 
the dormitories of St. Michael’s College, the United _ 
States Indian School, the State School for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and of other insitutions, of which San- 
ta Fe has somany. Every one, therefore, willing 
to adjust himself to the accommodation hospitably 
provided, was given sheiter. The camp grounds 
were thronged, and many visitors who came in au- 
tomobiles had brought their own camp equipment. 
There wasample provision for the serving of meals, 
either in the hotels, restaurants, cr by church and 
civic organizations which had taken booths on the 
Plaza or in nearby storerooms and halls. Asacon- 
sequence, there was no real congestion at any place 
at any time, and there prevailed an orderliness and 
a law abiding spirit which were as characteristic of 
Santa Fe as they were admirable. 


THE INDIAN CEREMONIES 


For: the first time, the pueblos of Jemez and. Zia 
took. part in the Fiesta. The other pueblos that 
participated were Cochiti, Tesuque, San Ildefonso, 
Santa Clara and San Juan. Director Hewett had 
arranged the Indian ceremonies in chronclogical 
sequence under the title of ‘‘The House of the 
Sun,’’ which added not only to the interest of the 

2. 
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spectators, but also brought out the full signifi- 
eance of the underlying philosophy and ceremonial 
nature of the so-called dances. It was an im- 
pressive spectacle, on Monday forenoon, after the 
Spanish and Mexican flags had been raised over the 
venerable, historic Palace of the Governors, by 
representatives of each nation, with dignified cere- 
mony and playing of national anthems, when al- 
mest two hundred Indians in war costume emer- 
ged from the Palace, which their forefathers had 
held from i680 to 1693, closing its gates against the 
coming Spanish army. After the war demonstra- 
tion around the Plaza, a wonderful, scintillating, 
shouting troop, they divided and entered the Ofia- 
te theater, or winter kiva, and the De Vargas the- 
ater, or summer kiva, respectively, and there began 
their ceremonies which thus far stand unrivaled 
for the brilliancy of color, ferver of spirit and ar- 
tistry of motion with which they were given. in 
each kiva, the visitors had cpportunity to witness 
the same ceremony, given by either of two dif- 
ferent pueblos, or by cne pueblo emerging from 
one kive to go to the other kiva, there to repeat its 
dance. Monday forenoon’s ceremonies were their 
own war dances which in ancient times were the 
prelude to hostilities, although in actuality, inter- 
cessions for victorious peace, or were war dances 
which the Pueblos had learned from the Sioux, 
Comanches, Utes or other tribes with whom they 
had come in contact, or who visited them, illustra- 
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ting the remarkable imitative talent or genius for 
mimicry of the Pueblos who are quick to memorize 
the details of ceremonies witnessed by them and 
to reproduce them with a faithfulness and a spirit 
that made borrowed ceremonies their own. In the 
evening, the so-called peace dances were given 
with equal fervor, being in reality ceremonies of 
thanksgiving for victory. 

On the second day, Tuesday, September 2, the 
Kiva ceremonies were those of “‘The House of the 
Sun,’’ all parts or fragments of a stupendous 
nature drama, which it must have taken centuries 
to develop and more centuries to shatter. What is 
still remembered, refiects something of the giory, 
the imagery, the beauty of a ritual which could 
have been created only by a race that had adjust- 
ed itself to the harmonies of sky and earth, of life 
and death, of nature in her subtlest and most 
majestic mcods. The marvel is that by mere oral 
tradition, by passage from sire to son in kiva in- 
struction or by plaza participation, there should 
have been preserved and maintained under the 
most adverse conditions, despite persecution by 
fanatics of dominant race, and well-meant icon- 
oclasm of meddlers—not only so much detail of 
symbolism, costuming, color sense and rhythm, 
but that these ceremonies should still be given 
with such vim and evident devotion and faith in 
the efficacy of appeal in this manner for the bies- 
sing of the deific powers, with a sense of propitia- 
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tion and submissiveness that in any other religion 
would be deemed nothing short of divine inspira- 
tion. A detailed explanation of the significance 
of each ceremony in this cycle as presented at the 
Fiesta, was printed in the proceding issue of El 
Palacio. Some of the ceremonies have never been 
given before away from the pueblo; others had not 
been seen even there for many years past and had 
been born again under the stimulus of the School 
of American Research in urging the Pueblos to re- 
vive and preserve their arts and traditions. Such 
a ceremony was that of the braiding of the peace 
belt, as beautiful as it was. significant. It was 
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noticeable, this year, that in richness of costume, 
in completeness of detail, in blending of striking 
color, in rythm, in weaving of figures, and poetry 
of motion, the presentation of these ceremonies, 
beginning with the spring or planting rituals such 
as the acequia or sun, and the basket and eagle 
dances, followed by the summer or growing and 
fertilization ceremonies such as the corn or tablita 
dances; the autumn or hunting or harvest dances 
such as the deer, buffalo, and bow and arrow 
dances, and finally the winter dances to which cat- 
egory belong the snowbird and Shalako dances, 
was finer than ever before. The glimpses of In- 
dian life and thought thus vividly presented to the 
thoughtful spectator, made the Indian ceremonies 
the most important feature of the Fiesta to them, 
which it had been worth while to come from the 
ends of the earth to witness. These spectators 
were quite in accord with the judgment of Miss Ele- 
anor Johnson, Dr. Guernsey and Edward S. Curtis, 
each an authority, that the first prize should gothe 
Jemez who excelled in the Bow and Arrow dance, 
and to their neighbors, the Zia, who staged the 
Buffalo ceremony with a vigor that earned them 
thunderous applause. San Ildefonso was given sec- 
ond prize because of the beauty and intricacy of the 
peace belt braiding ceremony which they have re- 
vived; while the third prize went to Cochiti and 
Tesuque pueblos. This stands true for the 1924 
Fiesta—that nowhere else in the world nor at any 
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previous time, had there been given such a cyele 
of Indian ceremonies in so realistic and scientific a 
sequenee, and yet, with such fervent and artistic 
abandon and vigor. 

The Indian encampment, in itself, was a seg- 
ment of present day Pueblo life. From early morn 
to late at night it attracted an orderly crowd of 
visitors whe took deep interest in the domestic life 
of the Indians as there exemplified. 

Assistant Director Lansing Bloom of the School, 
as in previous years, had charge of Indian partici- 
pation in the Fiesta, Field Supervisor Wesley Brad- 
field of the School with his able assistants, managing’ 
the ceremonies in the two kivas as well as the per- 
formances in the St. Francis Auditorium, in which 
the visiting Indians and their families had an 
opportunity to witness and study the ceremo- 
nies as given by their own or their neighboring 
pueblo. 

THE PAGEANTRY. 

Based, as is the Fiesta, on the proclamation of 
the Marquis de la Pefiuela in 1712, that the recon- 
quest by De Vargas, should be celebrated annually 
by a secular demonstration in the beginning of the 
month of September, it is the De Vargas pageant 
which is the heart of the observance and around 
which the other features of the three days program 
are grouped. The ecclesiastical De Vargas cele- 
bration and double procession, taking place on two 
successive Sundays in each June are based on the 
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tradition of a vow by De Vargas in 1682, but the 
secular celebration has a wider scope though insti- 
tuted thirty years later. It embraces in its sweep 
the first entry of the Spaniards in the Southwest 
more than eighty years before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock, the raising cf the cross on 
American soil almost seventy years before James- 
town, and the first great battle between palefaces 
and Indians within the present domain of the con- 
tinental United States at Hawikuh more than two 
decades before the settlement of the Spaniards at 
san Augustine. It includes also the memory of 
the martyrdom of the Franciscans in 1680 and prior 
years, the colonization attempts that finally suc- 
eeeded under Ofiate at San Juan, the founding of 
Santa Fe in 1608, the great Pueblo rebellion, and 
the culmination of the colonial history in the Re- 
eonquest by De Vargas in 1692 and 1698. 

After the war parties of the Pueblos had 
emerged from the Palace of the Governors bar- 
red its gates and had presented their war ceremo- 
nies in the two kivas on Monday forenoon, the 
entrada of De Vargas and his Conguistadores 
took place with traditional splendor on Monday 
afternoon. Both in numbers and wealth of cos- 
tuming, the pageant of 1924 exceeded that 
of the year before. Colonel Jose D. Sena, as 
De Vargas, was preceded by the Royal Alferez and 
heralds announcing the bando of 1712 issued by 
the Governor and Captain General, the Marquis de 
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la Pefiuela. Then followed the Army of Conquest 
and Occupation on horseback and in the costume 
of the time, the leaders resplendent in glittering 
armor. It is significant of the community spirit, 
that the Chief Justice of the State, Hon. Frank W. 
Parker, many other state and federal officials, the 
National Guard, the American Legion, the Rough 
Riders of the Spanish-American War, local Prot- 
estant ministers, members of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, the Knights of Columbus, Masons, rep- 
resentatives of practically every local organiza- 
tion, Indian, Spanish and English speaking folk, 
took part in the pageant side by side. Following 
the Army of Conquest came the Cabildo of Admin- 
istration and Justice of the Villa Real de Santa Fe 
de San Francisco de Assisi with other Spanish 
officialson foot but in regalia reminiscent of the roy- 
al court, then a troop of Spanish lancers, a group 
of Franciscan friars, the custodio in brown and the 
frayles in gray, and finally a hundred Indian cap- 
tives, men, women and children. In front of the 
Palace of the Governors, on practically the same 
spot where the original ceremony took place, Gen- 
eral Don Diego de Vargas Zapata y Lujan, Governor 
and Captain General of the Province, took formal 
possession, and the Franciscans erected a large 
wooden cross before which the Conqueror knelt, in 
the presence of acrowd of more than six thousand 
people in festal array. The pageant then passed 
inreview before civic and ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
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the Fiesta Council and distinguished visitors. The 
personnel of the Pageant consisted of the follow- 
ing: 

Royal Alferez, Captain Robert L. Thornton; 
Heralds, Ellis Bauer, Ed. Tafoya. 

General Don Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujan Pon- 
ce de Leon, Governor and Captain General, Colonel 
Jose D. Sena; Staff, Captain Jose Arias, Chief of 
Staff, Major Fritz Muller; Captain Roque Madrid, 
Mr. Secundino Romero; Captain Antonio Jorge, 
Col. James Baca; Captain Lazaro Mesquia, Mr. J. 
A. A. Sedillo. 

Don Francisco Gomez, Maestro del Campo, Ed. 
Thomas and Arthur E. P. Robinson; Staff, Captain 
Juan de la Cruz Hernandez, Dr. Harry Mera; Cap- 
tain Juan Paez Hurtado, Mr. Eloy Trujillo; Captain 
Felix Martinez, Mr. William Rose; Captain Antonio 
Valverde, Mr. S. C. MeCrimmon. 

General Don Luis Granillo, Lieutenant Governor 
and Captain General, Manuel A. Sanchez; Staff, 
Captain Diego Varela, Mr. E. B. Healey; Captain 
Thomas Olguin, Mr. Lec Romero; Captain Juan 
Gomez, Mr. G. C. Moore; Captain Juan de los Rios, 
Mr. Ike Alarid. 

The Illustrious and Honorable Cabildo of Admin- 
istration and Justice of the Villa Real de Santa Fe 
de San Francisco, Don Bernardino Duran de Cha- 
vez, Hon. Frank W. Parker; Captain Juan de Lei- 
va, Mr. Juan Vigil; Captain Lorenzo Madrid, Mr. 
A, M. Bergere; Don Fernando de Chavez, Mr. Isi- 
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doro Armijo; Captain Jose Miera, Mr. J. J. Kenney. 

Captain Lazaro de Mesquia and troop of lancers, 
Lieut. Bryson Yontz and members of Troop HE, 
lith Cavalry. 

One hundred Tano Indian captives. 

Captain Antonio Lucero de Godoy and troop of 
laneers, Lieut. Jose D. Sena, Jr., and members of 
Troop H, and Headquarters Detachment 2d Squad- 
ron, 111th Cavalry. 

Captain Diego Montoya, Commanding Company 
of 25 Arquebusiers; Mr. Manuel Saenz and students 
of U. S. Indian School. 

Very Rev. Padre Fray Salvador de San Antonio, 
Custodio of the Province and 12 Frayies in his com- 
pany, Rev. Theodosius Meyer and members of 
the Knights of Columbus. 

Tuesday forenoon’s pageant was a colorful bur- 
lesque staged by El Pasatiempo committee which 
had charge of the three days’ carnival. The artists 
and writers vied with each other and reveled in 
tableaus fearfully and wonderfully constructed, in 
banners inscribed with bon mots or local take- 
offs. The procession was greeted with outbreaks 
of mirth all along the line. Much of the costum- 
ing was as resplendent as it was original. Those 
who participated were a cross-section of Santa 
Fe life and society. One would have to go to Phil- 
adelphia to witness a Mummer’s parade on New 
Year’s Day, or to southern Europe at Carnival time 
to find spectacles for comparison. In the proces- 
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gion were men and women of national and even 
international fame, shoulder to shoulder with In- 
dians, Spanish Americans and the boys and girls 
of the town. The line-up as arranged was as fol- 
lows: 

Hysterical Pageant: Outriders, headed by Jesus 
Baca, City Marshal Herrera. 

Street Huskodians: Frank Wilson, Clarence 
Hinkle, KE. Dana Johnson, Paul Benavides. 

Choreman and Driver: Witter Bynner and Dolly 
Sloan. 

Souse’s Band: Earl Scott (Bagpipes), Antonio 
Romero (Drum). 

Pasatiempolice: Florence Davey, Nina Otero- 
Warren, Jose Sena, Willard Jchnson, Gerald 
Cassidy. 

Cliff Dwellers: Boy Scouts and Presbyterian 

Boys (organized by Dr. Harry M. Mera). 
- Lo The Poor Indian: Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Pat- 
terson, Elsie Lowden, Lura Conkey, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Seligman, Mrs. Levi Hughes, The Misses 
White, Stevenson, John Meem, Isabel Eckies, Aga- 
pito Pino, Antonio Pena, Richard Martinez, Jose 
Miguel Martinez, Jose Aguilar, Roberto Gonzales 
and others. 

Conquistadores Band. 

Court Life: Queen Isabella, Mrs. L. Bradford 
Prince; King Ferdinand, Benjamin Read; Court 
Chaplain, Brother Oscar; Ladies in Waiting: Dolo- 
res Bergere Leopold, Rosina EBergere Smith, Rae 
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Braid, Mrs. F. #. Nuding, Mrs. Frank Wilson, 
Mrs E. W. Fiske. 

Los Conquistadores: Isidoro Armijo, Rafael 
Gunther, J. L. Sandoval, Ike Alarid, Jesus Baca, 
Alex Read, Ed Safford, Miguel Romero, Vidal Lo- 
pez, Jose Moya, Alfredo Lucero, Felipe Valdez, 
Manuel Sanchez, Adclf Ortiz, Nick Sena, L. Y. 
Sandoval, Absoiom Gallegos, Marcial Ortega, Jose 
D. Silva, Vicente Alarid, B. Scarborough, Ben Or- 
tega, Manuel Salazar, Chas. Closson, Perfecto Ga- 
llegos, Francisco Davis—the court house and feder- 
al building groups and American Legion. Don 
Quixote, Sheldon Parson; Sancho Panza, B. J. OQ. 
Nordfeldt; Dulcinea, Ina Sizer Cassidy. 

Spanish Heavy Artillery: 8. I. Hess, Juan Se- 
dillo, Pete Davies, and others. 

Adviento de la Primer Chinche: Norman Magee 
and others. 

Wooly Willies: Lloyd Fletcher, Jack Thorp, Willy 
Henderson, Margaret McKittrick, Jane Morton, 
Wyatt Davis, George Cole, and others. 

Old Stagers: Dick Huber, Alice Corbin, Blarney 
Thorp, Don Carlos, Joe Conklin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Brown, Mrs. Walter Mayer and others. 

Los Rancheros: Nina Otero-Warren, Joe Sena, 
Jim Baca, Katherine Van Stone, Ernest Alarid, 
Bouquet Ranch and others. 

First Survey of Santa Fe Trail: C. S. Jarvis and 
E. S. Woodford from Bureau of Public Roads and 
the State Highway Department. 
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Santa Fe Trailers: Helen Shuster, Olive Rush, 
sarah Higgins, Willard and Edith Nash, DoraWeath- 
erbee, Allison Sommerville, Kent Hillman, Don 
Shuster, Joe Higgins and others. 

Let There be Water and Light: Wood-Davis Co. 
and Miss X. 

The American Occupation: Fred Grill, Las Se- 
noritas de Leon, Mayor Jaffa, J. W. Akers, 
Howard Huey, Marcelino Ortiz, Abe Spiegelberg, 
Levi Hughes, R. EH. Twitchell, F. W. Clancy, Bill 
Rose. 

Discovery of Santa Fe by the Artists: Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Gaastra, Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Sievers, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. DeHuff, Theodore Van Soelen, 
Edgar Street, Dr. C. O. Harrison Misses Constance 
Walter and Caroline Ten Eyck, and others. 

Curios: Mrs. Olive Lamoureux, Mrs. Raymond 
Johnson and Allison-James school girls. 

Tourists and Contourists: Mary Isabel Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Barker, Mrs. Richard March, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Kelly, Anna V. Huey, Drs. J. 
A. Massie and Rebert Brown. 

Jazz: Parker Wilson, Helen Black, Mary Van 
Nyvenheim, Corinne Williams, Margaret Larkin, 
Anita Rose, the Mera girls, Lynn Riggs, Henry 
Clay, Mary Christine Hughes, Frances Sargent, 
Sue Catron, Evelyn Seely, Lillian Symes, Wayne 
Laws, Verge Morley, Gene Baca and others. 

Los Nuevos Trovadores: Manuel Crispin, Eulo- 
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gio Carillo, Manuel Abeyta, Daniel Lopez, Eliseo, 
Matias Martinez and Alericio Montoya. 

Prohibition Squad: Judge E. R. Wright, Rotary 
club, and members Santa Fe Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s club. 

stil Life: John Sloan, Will Shuster, Walter 
Mruk and George Valdez. 

Bathing Beauties: John G. Evans, Martin 
Gardesky, Ed Brooks, Jim Evans, John Windsor, 
the Kieselhorst boys. 

Old Man Grouch: The Rileys. 

The Laughing Horse: Rosina Muniz and Rita 
Padilla. | 

The Cowboys Band. 

A jazz wedding and several wild west epi- 
sodes were included as part of the merry-making. 

Wednesday evening and far into Thursday morn- 
ing, a costume dance under the portales of the 
Palace and on the street between the Palace and 
the Plaza drew thousands into the merry-making 
and pageantry. Bon-fires blazed in the streets 
around the Plaza and music by two bands, the 
community singers, the troubadors, the Spanish 
chorus and improvised Indian drum corps alterna- 
ted or all together accentuated the carnival spirit-as 
bands of dancers and singers in grotesque or mag- 
nificent costume marched up and down and finally 
joined the dance. There were fireworks, throwing 
of confetti, and episodes such as conferring the 
citizenship of Santa Fe upon Tstanina and present- 
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ing her with a beautiful Navajo turquoise brace- 
let. If Santa Fein its more than three centuries of 
history ever had a gayer time, history does not re- 
cord it. 

The Plaza decorations and illumination at night 
as designed and carried cut under the direction of 
Gerald Cassidy, made a remarkably effective back- 
ground for El Pasatiempe. On three sides of the 
Plaza had been erected booths in color and in de- 
sign harmonizing with the decorations. In these 
booths, merchants and local civic organizations 
carried on an active market and side-shows, in- 
cluding fortune tellers and circus attractions, 

The Spanish colors, yellow and red, were the ex- 
elusive colors both day and night, in bunting, flags, 
banners and garlands of electric lights, decorative 
lanterns and illuminated signs. Together with the 
throngs, the background of the Palace, the Mu- 
seum, and the majestic Blood of Christ Range be- 
vond, the impression made was vivid and unforget- 
able. Troubadors in Spanish costumes, playing 
mandolin and guitar, the Spanish chorus led by Colo- 
nel Jose D. Sena, the Spanish dancers, ali in beau- 
tiful Spanish costume under the guidance of Miss 
Espinosa, made their way to and fro, giving num- 
bers on the stage that had been built asa continua- 
tion of the band stand, or entertaining large 
groups of people at various points in the Plaza, a 
happy, care-free, singing, dancing crowd who 
seemingly never tired. The Spanish dancers were: 
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Miss Gertrude Espinosa, Director, Mrs. Dolores 
Leopold, Assistant Director: Aurelia Baca, Caro- 
line Catron, Amado Chavez, Mrs. Belle Chavez, 
Celina Chavez, Consuelo Chavez, Catherine Delga- 
do Christina Delgado, Magdalina Delgado, Norma 
Fisk, Inez Labadie, Dolores Leopold, Magdalina Lo- 
pez Margaret Loveland, Mabel Luna, Pauline Mar- 
tinez, Pilar Martinez, Anita Rose, Nellie Sanchez, 
Jose Sena, Jr., Margaret Welch. Miss Espinosa 
proved herself a real acquisition. 

The Spanish Chorus consisted of: 

Jose D. Sena, Director; Mrs. Anita Chapman, 
Accompanist: Isabel Abreu, Margarita Abreu, 
Jose Anaya, Chonita Astler, Aurelia Baca, Mrs. 
Belle Chavez, Celina Chavez, Anita Gonzales, To- 
nita Herrera, Inez Labadi, Celedonia Lucero, 
Mabel Luna, Elias Maes, Benicio Montoya, Marga- 
rita Montoya, Emilia Ortiz, Ramon Romero, Carlos 
Salas, Tony Salazar, Gertrude Sanchez, Nellie 
Sanchez, Frances Tafoya, Elvida Valdez. 

The Troubadours were recruited from among 
local Spanish American musicians, mostly men, 
young and old, who had been accustomed to play- 
ing violin, guitar and mandolin, at local dances for 
the native people. 

The community chorus consisted of every one 
who wanted to sing and the Director, Mr. Brad- 
ford, achieved a distinct triumph in getting so 
many to join in Spanish songs, readily memorizing 
words as well as music. He had the assistance of 
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local church choirs, the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs 
and the Masonic Choir. It was marvelous how the 
community singing tock hold of young and old, of 
people of all races and occupations due, of course, 
to the skillful and magnetic leadership of Mr. 
Bradford. As a result, the visitor continues to 
hear in the most unexpected places at morning, 
noon and night, the singing, humming or whistling 
of the Spanish tunes dear to the hearts of the old 
timers. The two brass bands, engaged for the 
Fiesta, were ““The Cowboys’ Band’’ from Las Ve- 
gas, and “‘Los Conquistadores Band’’ of Santa Fe, 
both in the costume indicated by their names, and 
each rendering special programs, forenoon, after- 
noon, and evening, in processions or from the 
bandstand, the programs being carefully selected 
and especially provided for the Fiesta, including 
selections of Spanish music and historic character- 
izations. 
PLAYS AND SOLOISTS. 

A careful analysis of opinions expressed by visit- 
ers was that the Indian and his ceremonies and 
dances were to them the chief attraction and that 
it is these that will continue to draw the crowd 
from afar. Next tothe Indian, it was the plays 
and the soloists, that made the deepest impression. 
For the population of Santa Fe it was El Pasa- 
tiempo that provided the most thrilling diversion. 

Several months before the Fiesta, a competition 
for a historic play to be given during the Fiesta, 
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was announced. Four plays were submitted. All 
four had been written for the Fiesta but on 
the assumption that they were to be staged un- 
der the open sky. Each was a play or scenario of 
conspicuous merit and the jury consisting of Paul 
A. F. Walter, James L. Seligman and Mrs. Anna 
Huey, found it difficult to unite on a decision, each 
one giving preference toa different play. How- 
ever, when it became certain, that the plays would 
be given in a theater, on a traditional stage, it 
was apparent that not one of the four plays in the 
form submitted, was adapted altogether for the 
1924 Fiesta. One of these four piays, “De 
Vargas,’’ by Mrs. R. C. Reid, of Dexter, N. M., 
will be published shortly in El Palacio. Another, 
‘‘Setewah’”’ by Herbert Yenne of the University of 
Nebraska, was read by the author, ata recital in 
the St. Francis Auditorium, the afternoon after 
the close of the Fiesta, and received deserved 
applause. The author of the third play, Mrs. 
Maude McFie Bloom, furnished the Fiesta play, 
“‘Tonita of the Holy Faith’’, in lieu of the play she 
had submitted “‘E] Comanche.’’ That the choice 
was well merited, was apparent from the success- 
ful performance during the Fiesta, both in the 
summer and the winter kivas. The author, as a 
result of having lived the greater part of her life, 
close to the people of New Mexico, reproduces in 
her plays, not only the intimate idiom and manner 
of expression of the people or ‘“‘gente’’ of New 
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Mexico, but reveals their very soul. From the 
dramatic as well as the literary standpoints, the 
play is notably well-wrought. It touches depths 
and heights that bring tears; there are episodes 
that wrench the heart and arouse a storm of emo- 
tion. From the very first scene, the attention of 
the audience is riveted on the development of the 
plot that marches with dramatic power from cli- 
max to climax to the ecstacy of the triumph of Faith. 
The play has the grandeur of the directness of a 
Greek tragedy, simple, primitive, moving inevitably 
to the denovement, which in this instance, how- 
ever, is not tragic but one of fervid happiness. 
The stage setting was simple and yet, effective, 
reproducing faithfully the interior of a New Mex- 
ico home in Spanishdays. ‘The Fiesta management 
and the author were fortunate in having for the 
leading characters of the play, Earl W. Scott and his 
wife, who created the parts of Tio Juan and Tia 
Tula, with convincing and dramatic force. Dorothy 
Gresham Lewis as the fifteen year old blind girl, 
around whom the drama is written, was an attract- 
ive heroine who played her difficult part exceed- 
ingly well. The supporting cast was well! balanc- 
ed and efficient. It included the following: Juani- 
to, son of Juan and Tula, Jose D. Sena, Jr.; El 
Patron, the owner of the hacienda, J. A. A. Se- 
dillo; Abuelita, the grandmother, Mrs. F. W. Par- 
ker; Chona, El Patron’s cook, Clara A. Berchtold; 
Neighbors, Men and Women, Mrs. R. C. Ten Eyck, 
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DeEtta Whitweil, Daisy Parker. The play has 
been printed as a Bulletin of The School of Ameri- 
can Research and may be obtained by mailing 
Fifty Cents to the Secretary of the School. Ithas 
been copyrighted, and is one of a cycle of historic 
plays written by the talented author. 

‘“Kaw-Eh,’’ a delightful musical play, written 
and staged by Mrs. Elizabeth DeHuff of the Uni- 
ted States Indian School, held the audiences in 
the two kivas enthralled on the first day of the 
Fiesta. The story is that of an Indian youth in 
ancient, prehistoric Santa Fe, or ‘‘Quapoge,’’ tra- 
ces of which are still to be seen on Fort Marcy. 
The scene opens on the interior of a typical Pueblo 
home with the family variously engaged, three of 
the daughters grinding corn and singing the corn- 
grinding song. The boy, eager for the myths of 
his people, questions his father and mother who 
instruct him in the folklore and the ceremonial that 
are so important a part of the philosophy of the 
Pueblos. The boy in his sleep lives over these 
folk-tales and has adventures with the spirits of 
the denizens of forest and mountains, who are 
charmingly visualized. Mrs. DeHuff, who is the 
author of ‘““Tay-Tay Tales’’ and who has made 
an intimate study of Indian life and folk-lore, suc- 
ceeded in giving through her play a poetic picture 
of beautiful significance. The personnel taking 
part was altogether Indian and consisted of the 
following: Yee-ah, Indian Mother, Pascualita Or- 
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tiz; Po-oat-say, Indian Boy, Manuel Nieto; Tay-Tay, 
Grandfather, Agapito Tapia; Sah-e-yah, Grand- 
mother, Lorencita Montoya; Indian Woman, Er- 
nestina Cata; Indian Girl, Marie Crispin; Drum- 
mer, Santiago Archuleta; Deer, Frank Gonzales, 
Frank Naranjo; Owl, Juanita Cruz; Katchinas: 
Spirits of Flowers and Dreams: Hloisa Alarid, Al- 
_ fonso Garcia, Domingo Trujillo, Vicenti Avila, Jo- 
se S. Williams, Alice Perez; Spirits of the Trees: 
Joseph Cata, Antonio Perez, Claudio Perez, Mar- 
encio Perez; Thunder Birds: Alfredo Moya, George 
Herrera, John Todea, Simon Alonso. 

‘‘Los Pastores’’ was the third of the group 
of four plays selected for Fiesta presentation. 
A band of local players who had been accus- 
tomed to giving it each Christmas season con- 
sented to compress into a one hour performance 
the dialogue andsongs that usually consume two 
hours... The play itself is of ancient origin, one of 
the so-called morality plays of medieval Kurope 
transplanted from Spain to Mexico and adapted by 
the Franciscans to the inculcation of. Christian 
doctrine among their Indian converts. Asin Las 
Matachines, the theme is the triumph of light over 
darkness, of good over evil, of St. Michael over 
Lucifer... The.story of the Shepherds and the An- 
nunciation furnishes the thread for the dialogue 
and the chorals, most of them of simple beauty. 
The play as given was from an old, manuscript 
which. differs somewhat from manuscripts. that 
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have been published. In fact, every one of the old 
Spanish towns of the Southwest has a version of 
its own varying somewhat from that of the others. 
While crude and primitive and somewhat monoto- 
nous to those who de not understand Spanish, the 
play is one well worth preserving and repeating 
each season. One musical critic declared during 
the Fiesta that eight of its chorals are as fine 
as anything composed by Bach and that there 
are possibilities for musical development in this 
ancient play, which has been given a characteristic 
local atmosphere, that would make it noteworthy 
even if it had not a background of history and tra- 
dition. Mauricio Duran was in charge of the play 
as director and three performances were given to 
crowded houses. The caste consisted of: Gila, 
Amelita Casados; St. Michael (The Angel), Eliseo 
Trujillo, Jr.; Lucifer, Eliseo Trujillo, Sr.; The Her- 
mit, M. M. Duran; Bartolo (The Lazy Man), Sisto 
Mares; The Shepherds, Pablo Griegu, Jr., Ernesto 
Casados, Guadalupe Segura, Alfonso Trujillo, Agi- 
pino Abeyta, David Baea, Santiago Coriz, Alfredo 
Trujillo. 

“‘Los Matachines’’ a musical pantomine, which 
has been given year after year at the Fiesta by the 
Cochitefios, dramatizes in a remarkable way, the 
age-old contest between the forces of good and evil. 
Its origins can be traced to the “‘clown’’ plays of 
Medieval Italy and Spain, but after its transplan- 
tation to Mexico and thence to New Mexico, it be- 
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came so transmuted by the Indian mysticism and 
rhythm as to give it an important place in the 
cycle of Indian ceremonies. Asa rule, it was per- 
formed during the Christmas season. The charact- 
ers became kaichinas and the deific powers were 
dramatized taking the form of animals. The wise 
ruler, designated as Montezuma by the Indians, is 
subjected to the wiles and temptations of the 
powers that would persuade him to abandon the 
ways of his ancestors. He surrenders again and 
again but is brought back to the good, old ways, 
by the princess, who is aided by the spirits of his 
ancestors. The two evil spirits, finally destroy 
each other, and the princess becomes the bride of 
Montezuma. The spirited movement forward and 
backward with intricate dance step, the weird 
strains of the music, the kaleidcscopic changes in 
grouping of the naively costumed players, ail make 
a vivid impression. Itis a spectacle such as can 
be witnessed nowhere else in this country. 


TSIANINA AND OSKENONTON 


Important was the part given the two Indian 
soloists on each day’s program. The audiences 
never could get enough of the singing of Tsianina 
and Oskenonton. Their repertoire of Indian songs 
and motifs seemed exhaustless and covered an ex- 
traordinarily wide range. As cutstanding artists 
of their race, the Fiesta management was for- 
tunate indeed, to have both of them take so 
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whole-hearted a part. Both appeared always in In- 
dian costume, both have striking stage presence, 
both were generous with their encores. Tsianina’s 
mezzo-soprano, more mellow than ever before, it 
seemed, magnificent in its range and superb in 
. timbre, entranced all those who heard her. Notonly 
did she sing the interpretations of Indian themes 
by Cadman, Lieurance, Grunn, but also the Indian 
songs themselves as recorded by Alice Fletcher, 
Florence Densmore and as she herself had receiv- 
ed them directly from original sources. Her un- 
affected manner, her personal charm and simple 
explanation of the theme and words, made her ap- 
pearance a great attraction. Oskenonton’s baritone, 
was an expressive foil for her own lovely voice, and 
whenever and wherever they appeard in duet, they 
had to respond to three and four encores before 
the audience permitted them to. take up the next 
number. Oskenonton was new to the Fiesta but 
became a prime favorite at once. His rich bari- 
tone, with its remarkable volume, his ease and 
sincerity, his directness in explaining and present- 
ing his numbers, won every heart. A waterdrum 
which he had improvised and played himself 
furnished effective accompaniment to the aborigi- 
nal songs most of the time. Both Tsianina and he 
were fortunate in their acecmpanists for the selec- 
tions in which piano or harp was used. Homer 
Grunn, the well known composer and pianist; A. F. 
Sievers, composer, pianist and teacher; Mrs. 
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George Van Stone, a talented pianist; Mrs. Edith 
Hart Dunne, a harpist of more than local note, 
were those who generously gave of their talent 
not only as accompanists for Tsianina and Oske- 
nonton but also on other occasions. Mrs. Van 
Stone had enlisted local musical talent for 
orchestral effects when desired, and Messrs. Grunn 
and Sievers, as well as others, were ever ready to 
respond to calls made upon them. Mr. Grunn, on 
the day after the Fiesta, gave a delightful recital 
of old and new Indian themes as arranged by him- 
self, a gathering of music lovers in the St. Francis 
Auditorium applauding the Master. 


THE INDIAN FAIR 


For the third time in three years, the Indian Fair 
in the National Guard Armory, proved a success from 


every point of view, much to the satisfaction of 
those who had originated the idea for the purpose 


of reviving the best in the way of Indian crafts 
and at the same time finding a satisfactory market 
for the products of Indian potters, weavers and oth- 
er craftsmen. Asin former years, the participation 
on the part of Indians was wide. The actual 
number and variety of exhibits was not as large 
as the year before, but it was evident that the 
character of the exhibits was of superior grade, 
more characteristically native in design and execu- 
tion, and demonstrated an amazing skill if not 
genius on the part of the Indians as a whole. In 
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pottery, especially, both in form and in decoration, 
the most beautiful ware ever exhibited was sent 
by widely separated pueblos, some of which had 
made entries for the first time. Asa result, more 
than Two Thousand Dollars worth of exhibits were 
sold during the three days of the Fair and the 
crowds in attendance broke previous records so 
that the undertaking practically paid its own way 
if the generous endowment by Miss Rose Dougan 
and several other volunteer contributions are taken 
into consideration. There were again demonstra- 
tions by craftsmen, including silver-smithing by 
the Navajo, pottery-making by Pueblos, and theal- 
ways fascinating sand-painting by the Navajo. The 
Fall silver trophy awarded the first year of the 
Fair to the Sioux, the second year to the Navajo, 
this year was taken by the Pueblos for the best 
tribal exhibit. Acoma was given the grand prize 
for the best Pueblo pottery exhibit. Other prize 
awards were as follows: 

For the best piece of pottery, $5 first prize and 
$3 second, as follows: 

San Ildefonso: Maria Martinez, Susana Aguilar. 

Jemez: Leonore Baca first and second, the only 
contributor. It was the first pottery made in 150 
years at this pueblo. 

Isleta: Maria Jaramillo, Emily Lente. 

San Juan, Santos Cruz and Juana Torres. 

Santa Clara: Santana Tafoya, honorable mention; 
First and second prize, Lufina Baca. 
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Tesuque: Maria Vijil, Candida Herrera. 

Santo Domingo: Monica Silva, Tonita Quintana. 

Cochiti: Lupita Chaves, Luisita Suena. 

Zia: Juanito Pino, Rey Azura Shije. 

Acoma: Mrs. Louis Cimarron, Santiago Vallo. 

Pima: Isaae Johns, Cochi Thomas. 

For best undecorated jar, over 50 inches circum- 
ference, Santana Tafoya, Santa Clara, and Juana 
Torres, San Juan. 

For best decorated jar, over 50 inches circum- 
ference, Domingita Martinez, San Ildefonso and 
Rey Azura Shije, Zia. 

The basket prizes were: 

No. 15, Ikatoaz Monarca and Chikistino Quin- 
tana. No. 16, Dolly Roys. No. 20, Posey’s widow 
and Old Sanip. No 27, Antonio Savaque and Rey 
Romero. No. 28, Jose M. Cruzand Alfonso Roybal. 
No. 29, No first prize; second, Carrie Poncho. 

The prizes for textiles: 

No. 31, Filomena Naranjo and Pedro A. Povijua. 
No. 82, Geronima Cajero and Margarita Pecos. 
No. 33, Josefita Toya and Bautista Abeita. No. 
34, Manzanita Pecos and Bautista Abeita. 

The prizes for bead work: 

No 40, Consolidated Ute agency. No. 48, Teodo- 
sia Thompson and Emma N. Buck. No. 44, Lauri- 
ana Lyon and Theodosia F. Thompson. No. 45, 
Anna Plata and Ramona Deklugie. No. 47, Juan 
B. Aviso and Pedro Povijua. No. 48, no first; 
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second to Cristiano Casiquite. No. 49, Marcel Vigil 
and Martin Vigil. 

The prizes for drawings and paintings: 

No. 50-A, Domingo Abeita, San Juanito Garcia 
and Charles Makkee. No. 50-B, Santiago Sanchez 
and JuanValencia. No. 51, Santa Fe Indian school. 
No. 52-A, St. Catherine’s Indian school, and Santia- 
go Crispin. No. 52-B, Ruth Arkie and Santiago 
Weaker. No. 54-B, Louisa Sandoval, Roy Atcity- 
bega. No. 55, Santa Fe Indian school. No. 56, 
Alfonso Roybal and Tonita Pefia. 

The miscellaneous prizes were: 

No. 58, Santiago Lobato. No. 60, John Dale 
and Chief Ignacio’s widow. No. 62, Willie Kein 
and Frank Peralto. No. 63, Juan P. Lente and 
Bautista Martin. No. 64, Consolidated Ute agency 
and Jemez Pueblo. No. 65, Paul Charley. No. 66- 
A, for finest Indian baby under one year, Das- 
henio Naranjo, Santa Clara; JoseV. Aguilar, San II- 
defonso; Albina Vigil, Tesuque. No. 66-B, for finest 
Indian baby over one year, Angelita Sanchez, San 
Ildefonso; Amarido Pefia, Tesuque; Santiago Gar- 
cia, San Juan. Under No. 69, for meritorious ex- 
hibits not eligible for competition under the fore- 
going class numbers, thirty two substantial cash 
prizes were awarded to both school children and 
adults for pottery, textiles, beadwork, drawings 
and paintings as well as ceremonial and miscellane- 
ous objects. Many of these showed remarkable 
talent which will be recognized by including these 
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latest developments in Indian Arts and Crafts in 
the regular prize list for next year. 

The United States Indian School, and many of 
the Pueblo day schools sent noteworthy exhibits of 
schoo] work which proved that the School of Amer- 
ican Research and others who were prime movers 
in the Indian Fair have made notable progress in 
displacing the nondescript character that formerly 
prevailed in the drawing, designing, and handi- 
erafts as taught the children and substituting 
therefor a real appreciation of Indian design and 
workmanship according to the best traditions of 
the Race. It stand to the credit of the U. S. In- 
dian Bureau and its representatives in the South- 
west that they gave the Indian Fair every possible 
encouragement and help. 


THE FIESTA ART EXHIBITION 


Ever since 1914, the artists of New Mexico have 
generously sent examples of their year’s work, 
each fall to the Museum of New Mexico. In that 
year the first exhibition of the Taos Society was 
held in the Reception Room in the Palace of the 
Governors. With the completion of the Art Mu- 
seum in 1917, the fall exhibition has grown in im- 
portance until this year, when more than three 
score of New Mexico’s resident and visiting artists 
were represented by 146 paintings. For the first 
time, hanging by groups was avoided, and the 
various societies found their work mingled in one 
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impressive exhibition of the Painters of the South- 
west, on which, as heretofore, no jury had set its 
seal. Each artist, while limited in space, was 
cordially afforded an opportunity to acquaint the 
public with his work, and thus a true estimate of 
the status of art in New Mexico was gained by 
thousands of Fiesta visitors. 

Fine as former exhibitions have been, including 
as they did paintings that later received 
prizes in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C., and other art centérs, the eleventh 
annual exhibit excelled in the high average of 
artistic merit, and in the number of pictures that 
~ were notable, such asE. Martin Henning’s ‘‘An- 
nouncement,’’ Baumann’s ““Dancing for the Christ 
Child,’’ Eva Springer’s landscapes and miniatures, 
Anderson Craig’s “The Supper,” Bert Phillips’ 
“Moonlight Lake Song,’’ Sloan’s ““Dance in the 
Dust,” Van Soelen‘s ‘‘Portrait Group,’’ Carlos Vier- 
ra’s ‘‘Rid Grande’’, Ellis’ ‘“‘Passing Storm’’, and 
others that could be mentioned. The catalogue dis- 
closed manynew names among theTaos and SantaFe 
painters, while the entire exhibition impressed with 
the fact that many viewpoints and great variation 
of technique were represented. The arts and 
crafts exhibit, showing the application of Indian 
design as applied to decoration for china or textiles 
was of high merit and attracted much attention. 
On the second floor of the Museum were displayed 
paintings by Indian artists giving an intimate and 
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interesting as well as instructive view of Indian 
ceremonials and life. There is no doubt, that this an- 
nual exhibition, is receiving wider recognition each 
year as an important art event, and it is regretted 
that space will permit of merely giving a list of 
artists and titles of paintings exhibited. 


Adams, Kenneth M, Berninghaus, O. E. 
1 Taos Woman and 15 Cottonwoods 
hild 16 Aspens 
Amsden, T. P. 17 Mexican Ponies, 
2 Pecos Church Moonlight 
3 Pecos Ruin Brobeck, Irvin 
Applegate, F, G. 18 The Flood 
4 Rock Forms Bush, Rust G. 
Armer, Laura Adams 19 Portrait 
5 Four Winds Cassidy, Gerald 
6 Navajo God of the 20 The Black Bowl 
Skies 21 Navajo Land 
Bakos, J. G. 22 Juan Gonzales 
7 Landscape Cheetham, Mrs. E. E. 
Balink, Henry C. 23 SanCristobal Moun- 
8 Indian with Bow tain 
9 Taos Portrait 24 House on the Loma 
Barela, Maria Matilde 25 Poppies and Del- 
10 New Mexican Sen- phinium 
orita Couse, E. Irving 
11 Adobe Home 26 Fireside Meditation 
Baumann, Gustave 27 Early Moonlight 


12 Dancing for the Craig, Anderson 
Christ Child 28 The Supper 
138 Pasatiempo 29 Pastel 
Berninghaus, J. Chas. Creal, James Pirtle 
14 Among the Moun- 30 TheOld Bell Tower 
, tains 31 Sangre de Cristo 
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82 Beyond the Ditch 56 Taos Landscape 


Critcher, Catherine C. 57 Landscape 

33 Pueblo Indian Gaastra, Mrs T. C 
Cross, G. C. 58 The Aspens 

34 A Bit of Old San- 659 The Turn im the 

ta Fe Trail | 

35 Star Road Grant, Blanche C. 

36 The New Museum The Indian Blanket 
Davey, Randall Gresham, V. R. 

37 ~=Portrait 60 The Garden 

38 Pinto Horse 61 The Old Palace 

39 Hillside Guernsey, S. J. 
Dorman, John 62 Mountain Road 

40 Sunset 638 Santuario 

41 Twin Tops Hennings, E. Martin 
Dorman, Raphael 64 Announcement 

42 JackThorpe’sPlace 65 Back tothe Pueblo 

43 The Blue Slope 66 Giants of the Grove 
Dunbier, Augustus W. Henderson, W. P. 

44 Ranchos de Taos 67 Summer 

45 A Taos Indian Hogue, Lois 
Ellis, Fremont F. 68 New Mexico 

46 Passing Storm 69 Road tothe Canon 
Eisenlohr, E. G. 70 The Last Ray 

47 Woodland Holmes, Harriet Morton 

48 Guadalupe Chureh 71 Taos Pueblo 
Emblem, O. S. 72 Back Yards 

49 Acoma Church Jonson, Raymond 

50 White Rock Cafion 73 Earth Rhythms, 
Evans, Gertrude No. 1 

51 Hollyhocks Knopf, N. A. 

52 Adobes 74 New Mexico Hills 

53 Mountains 75 Corpus Cristi Pro- 
Fleck, Joseph cession 

54 Youth 76 Ranchos deTaos 


55 Talpa Chapel 
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Lietze, Dolores 

77 Santa Fe Land- 

scape 

78 Sweet Rebs 
Megargee, Lon 

79 Sage & Cedars 

80 The Storm 
81 Apaches 
Myers, Evaline 

82 Landscape 

83 Landscape 
Myers, D. E. 

84 Figures 

85 Madonna 

86 Study 
Mruk, W. E. 

87 The Sermon 

88 Landscape 
Nash, Willard 

89 Young Trees 

90 Pink Roof 

91 Monument Rock 
92 Tree Forms 
Needham, Mrs. Frank 
98 Corn Dance 
Nordfeldt, B. J. O. 
94 Lobato — 
Parsons, Sheldon 

95 White Portal 
96 Old Santa Fe 
Parker, Daisy 

97 Burros 

98 Amigos 

99 Wood Venders 
Patterson, Howard Ash- 

man 
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100 Christmas -- San 
Felipe 
101 Cafioncito 
Phillips, Bert 
102 Moonlight Lake 


Song 
Pickard, Caroline G. 
103 Portrait 
104 Hollyhocks 
105 Frijoles Cliffs 
Moonlight 
Pool, Mrs. A. EF. 
106 Arroyo 
Redin, Carl 
107 Adobe House 
108 Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains 
Rolshoven, Julius 
109 Pablito 
Rowe, Grant 
110 Orange Twilight 
111 Trees inthe Wind 
Rush, Olive 
Snake Dance 
118 Horses on the 
Mesa 
Sandzen, Birger 
114 Rocks and Cedars 
115 Atthe Timberline 
Schmidt, Albert H. 
116 Cottonwoods, Ar- 
izona 
117 An Arroyo 
Shane, Frederick E. 
118 Branding aHeifer 
119 Katherine 
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120 Self Portrait Ufer, Walter 


Sharp, J. H. 187 Jim in Khaki 
121 Rendezvousinthe 188 My Backyard 
Arroyo Van Soelen, T 


122 Mountain Aspens 189 Portrait Group 
123 Hunting Son and 140 Late Afternoon 
Buffalo Skull Vierra, Carlos 


Shuster, Will 141 Land of the Cliff 
124 Maternity Dwellers 
125 The Rain Prayer 142 Rio Grande 

Sloan, John Wetherbee, D. H. 


126 A Road to Santa 143 The Potters 
"e 144 Threshing 
127 Galvin Players Williams, Howe 
128 Danceinthe Dust 145 AStudio Doorway 


Springer, Eva 146 An Ancient Gate 

129 The Green Boat 

180 Gloucester ARTS AND CRAFTS 

131 Group of Minia- 

tures Dunton, Nellie G. 

Swearingen, B. S. Exhibition of China 

182 The Mission with Indian Motifs 
Tarleton Mrs. M. Westlake, Inez B. 

1383 Autumn Scene Exhibition of China and 

134 Talpa Church Textiles with Ind. 
Ten Eyck, Caroline ian Motifs 

185 Santa Fe River Wetmore, Edith S. 

186 The Pool Exhibition of Textiles 


The foregoing has been an attempt to review 
with some inclusiveness the events of the first three 
days of September, 1924, which are grouped under 
the comprehensive name of ‘“The Santa Fe Fiesta.”’ 
It may give at least some idea of what had been 
attempted by the management with the direction 
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of Director Edgar L. Hewett under the auspices 
of The School of American Research, and what has 
been achieved by a Community of fewer than ten 
thousand people in a commonwealth that is remote 
from great and rich centers of population. There 
was over it all an indescribable glamour and rare 
richness of incident that will always be remembered 
by those who participated. That it was all worth 
the effort, is admitted by most of those who had 
the good fortune to be present. That there is room 
for further development and finer attainments is 
what will give zest to the efforts for next year and 
the following years. 

The greatest immediate need is an arena near 
enough to the Plaza of the City in which the In- 
dian ceremonies and other out-of-door spectacles 
can be staged adequately. The site is available 
and admirably adapted, but the means with which 
to prepare it for the 1925 Festa, are notin sight. 
It offers an opportunity for those who have learn- 
ed to love Santa Fe, and there are many, and for 
those who are concerned about reviving and perpet- 
uating what is finest in Indian culture as well as 
creating a real American art, drama and music, to 
contribute toward the attaining of this most worth- 
while object. 

That the Fiesta has taken hold of the imagina- 
tion of the people of Santa Fe themselves, may be 
gathered from the following editorial excerpts 
from the Santa Fe Daily New Mexican written and 
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published immediately preceding, during and at 
the close of the celebration: 

‘The two hundred and twelfth annual celebra- 
tion of the fiesta of Santa Fe will begin Monday. 
Under a new, permanent and splendidly equipped 
management, vested in the School of American Re- 
search, the fiesta has been placed on a firm and 
lasting basis. It is to be, hereafter, the annual 
exposition and presentation of the history, life and 
culture of the southwest as exemplified through a 
thousand years; of that which is inherited from 
prehistoric times, of Indian, Spanish, Mexican and 
American civilizations. 

‘The fiesta is and will be hereafter an annual 
demonstration of the work done in fostering 
throughout each year preservation of Santa Fe’s 
heritage. A speaker at the library convention de- 
clared that Santa Fe is the only place in America 
where the past lives side by side with the present. 
This sums up Santa Fe admirably. Itis the pur- 
- pose of the fiesta to maintain this unique condition 
in Santa Fe. No other community has such a 
glorious, such a vari-colored past to preserve; in 
no other is there such a spirit to preserve it. 
Hundreds of busy men and women in Santa Fe 
have devoted virtually all their time for many 
weeks to preparation for this fiesta. Such com- 
munity esprit de corps is rare. The workers get 
nothing out of it save the joy of emphasizing Santa 
Fe; of the feeling that they are making cthers un- 
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derstand and love Santa Fe. Underlying all is 
the desire to share the beauty and charm of their 
home city with the world. 

“Santa Fe is a small community with a big 
sphere to fill; a village of limited resources living 
up to its place in the world. The fiesta requires a 
tremendous community effort. The desire is to 
strain every nerve to make every visitor comfort- 
able, well entertained and happy. We believe this 
desire permeates the entire population. As the 
years pass and the fiesta grows, our facilities to 
handle it will be improved; a permanent arena be- 
fitting the scale of the spectacles and exhibitions | 
will be erected, after a style appropriate to environ- 
ment and events, and it will be no longer necessary 
to requisition private homes to accomodate the 
overflow. How the fiesta is growing is evidenced 
by the fact that although Santa Fe tripled her 
hotel accomodations a year ago, we are going to 
have to increase them much more. 

“The New Mexican welcomes the city’s guests 
to the 212th annual fiesta of SantaFe. We know 
they are going to enjoy themselves, enjoy the 
great cycle of Indian ceremonials, the Indian and 
Spanish stage pictures and celebrations, the music 
and dancing and color and picturesqueness of it 
all. We have done our best, under some handicaps 
this year, to give them something worth while and 
which they cannot see elsewhere in America or in 
foreign lands. When they come again next year 
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they will find still better entertainment and be led 
further into the treasure house of Santa Fe’s past.”’ 

‘‘Santa Fe has every reason to feel satisfied over 
the outcome of the 1924 fiesta plans. The seat 
sale has gone over the top better than ever before, 
assuring financial success. The crowd sets a new 
record for Santa Fe and apparently it is a delight- 
ed crowd —delighted with the rich colorfulness of 
the celebration, pleased with the splendid theater 
programs, charmed with the enchantment of the 
illuminated and decorated plaza, a maze of move- 
ment, a glitter with scarlet and gold, full of music 
and frolic. 

‘‘As aromantic picture the fiesta’s beauty far 
outshines that of any previous effort. As a worth- 
while presentation of the Indian, Spanish and Mexi- 
ean civilizations in the southwest, in detail and 
ensemble it is teeming with tradition and history. 
At the theaters last night the music of the Zuni, of 
the San Ildefonsos, of Tesuque, of Santa Clara, of 
the Ojibway, the Cherokee, the Mohawk, by visi- 
tors from the land of the sky blue water; the folk 
lore and nature-love of all Indians was presented 
in a way that transported the packed audiences far 
from modern days and the work-a-day world into 
the land of forest and desert, of mountain and lake 
and sky, of sun and stars. The chief merit of the 
fiesta performances is that there is nothing super- 
ficial, nor tawdry nor cheap. All the varied and 
beautiful Indian ceremonials, such as yesterday, 
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the peace belt dance of the San Ildefonsos, the 
rainbow dance of the Santa Claras, the pomp and 
circumstance of the conquistadores in their magni- 
ficent panoply, all are clear-cut, perfect in detail, 
faithful in minutiae. The plays, put on by native 
talent, afford the ethnologist and scientist a wealth 
of authentic material; and the Spanish features, the 
dancing and singing are a feast for the eye and 
the ear. 

“Little complaint has been heard about accom- 
dations. ‘The city is crowded to capacity, but it is 
a good natured crowd, and in view of past perfor- 
mances, Santa Fe’s pledge to keep pace with the 
growth of the fiesta in fiesta equipment and ac- 
commodations is taken at its face value. 

“Santa Fe is happy to entertain such a vast 
throng of people from all over America. Our ef- 
fort to share the story of Santa Fe with them ap- 
pears to be appreciated. And the pleasure is at 
least half ours.”’ 

‘“‘We must have a permanent arena for the Fiesta 
next year. 

‘‘This is the universally expressed determination 
of Santa Fe people as the 212th annual Fiesta pro- 
gresses. The lack of one great gathering place, 
out-of-doors, for the Fiesta performances, is the 
one criticism heard from the visitors; the theaters 
accommodate the crowd and the Indian dances make 
great inside stage pictures, but this ‘kiva’ arrange- 
ment this year was of course merely a makeshift, 
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and it was a wise decision by the management not 
to build any more temporary permanent grand 
stands. It was, as everyone knows, impossible 
this year, due to lack of time, to build any stadium 
or anything of the kind, but we have a whole year 
ahead of us now, and all the heads are at work try- 
ing to find a solution of the problem of a per- 
manent Fiesta plant. 

‘Tt must be fairly close in, in order to tie up 
with the Plaza, which must always be the civic 
eenter of Santa Fe, the historical foeus, the heart 
of the Fiesta. It must be designed in fitting arch- 
itectural style; it must be open to the sky and yet 
so arranged that it can be sheltered when rain 
falls. 

‘“A crowd of thousands stood patiently and good 
humoredly in the street in front of the Old Palace 
last night watching the Spanish dances. Many 
could see only the heads of the dancers, but they 
enjoyed it just the same. Imagine the pleasure 
that crowd had, all had comfortable seats and a 
good view of the performers. The eagerness of 
the throng and the delight it got owt of what it 
could see was an eye opener. Their appreciation 
demonstrates this year more than ever before that 
Santa Fe has something which the country cannot 
see and hear elsewhere..’’ 

In conclusion, the School of American Research 
desires to recall that it was Colonel Ralph E. Twit- 
chell, member of its Managing Committee, and 
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distinguished as a historian, who developed the 
Fiesta and its main features during its first re- 
naissance, and that for the 1923 Fiesta, which was 
also a great success, Mr. Carl A. Bishop, a 
member of the Santa Fe Society of the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute, was the director. It was he 
also, who had secured the guarantee fund of almost 
Three Thousand Dollars for the 1924 Fiesta, by 
personal solicitation of SantaFe businessmen. The 
A. T. &S. F. Railway Company through Mr. W. 
H. Simpson and other officials has maintained an 
unflagging interest in the development of the 
Fiesta, and the other railroads have also granted 
special passenger rates and given publicity. 
Special thanks are due to many others, including 
Superintendent J. D. DeHuff of the United States 
Indian School, the Chamber of Commerce, the Ki- 
wanians, the Rotary Club, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Woman’s Board of Trade, the Boy Scouts, in fact 
every local civic, church and fraternal organization, 
many individuals, every contributor to the guaran- 
tee fund, every participant in the program for as 
stated elsewhere, it was the magnificent, whole- 
some community spirit, and the interest of artists, 
writers, musicians, visitors that helped to make 
the 1924 Fiesta a splendid success. 
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IT IS WRITTEN 


Devonian Crin- The State Museum has received 
oids of New from the State Museum of New 
York York at Albany, a copy of a superb 
quarto volume recently published by that state en- 
titled “‘The Devonian Crinoids of New York,’’ con- 
taining 670 pages and 60 beautiful plates. It is 
entirely devoted to the description and illustration 
of these ancient stone lillies, which have been col- 
lected under the auspices of the New York Muse- 
um during a period of more than sixty years. The 
work is issued under the direction of Dr. John M. 
Clarke, State Paleontologist of New York and Di- 
rector of the State Museum, one of the disting- 
uished scientists of this country, but has been pre- 
pared by one of his assoeiates, Miss Winifred Gold- 
ring, to whom Dr. Clarke gives the entire credit 
for the execution of the work, and the special re- 
searches leading to it. The printing, paper, illus- 
trations and mechanical execution of this volume 
are all of the finest character, and no expense has 
been spared by the State of New York to produce 
a scientific monograph worthy of the high standard 
set by the state in previous publications of similar 
nature. While intended primarily for the use of 
students in the schools and institutions of New 
York, this work partakes of the international char- 
acter of the science of which it treats, and will find 
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a place in libraries, universities and museums of 
all civilized countries. 

There is an element of personal interest in this 
New York publication for New Mexico and for our 
State Museum growing out of the numerous refer- 
ences which it contains to the scientific works of 
one of our own citizens. In the Historical Preface 
Dr. Clarke refers to Mr. Frank Springer as ‘‘the 
leading American authority on the Crinoidea.’’ 
And in the Introduction the author says: ‘‘Dr. 
Frank Springer, of the National Museum, has as- 
sisted in the work by his counsel and his generous 
loan of specimens from his private collection. His 
aid in connection with the study of the Crinoidea 
Flexibilia, and Dolatocrinus and allied genera, up- 
on which he has been recently engaged, proved to 
be most opportune; and with his permission a num- 
ber of original drawings prepared by him have 
been introduced in this work.”’ 

A perusal of the volume shows more than one 
hundred and fifty allusions to the works of Mr. 
Springer, and to assistance furnished by him to- 
ward the preparation of the New York monograph. 
These are made up of the following details: Refer- 
ences to his published works, 73; quotations made 
or extracts copied, 32; acknowledgment of speci- 
mens loaned and figured in this work, 15; original 
drawings loaned and used in this work, 8; figures 
copied from his published works, 24. Total, 152. 
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‘Six lLyrics’’ are contributed. by 
Mrs. William Penhallow Henderson 
to the September number of ‘‘Poe- 
try.’’ Her contributions have been infrequent of 
late but the old music is still there although the 
mood is more world-weary and one misses the 
eagerness and laughter of the New Mexico poems 
which delighted with their quaint characterization, 
the sudden flash that revealed an entire landscape 
and people. However, each line is perfectly done 
and each verse and poem a lyric gem with its 
facets artistically cut. One does not tire of admir- 
ing them again and again. Harriet Monroe, the 
editor, who was a Santa Fe Fiesta visitor, contri- 
butes an evaluation of Carl Sandburg, also known 
to Santa Feans. Itis one of a series on modern 
poets and seeks to give the Chicago poet a relative 
place among the stars. It ascribes to him first 
magnitude. Of his poem, ‘‘Cool Tombs’’ she says: 
“And if nothing else of his should survive, surely 
it is too beautiful to perish when the tides of time 
sweeps away our pyramids and towers.”’ 


“Poetry” for 
September 
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MUSEUM PIECE 


EVEN small black deer 

Follow in a level file, 
Tirelessly round and round 
A huge and dusty Zuni jar. 
There is neither last nor leader here. 
Past sharp skylines black as tar 
Mountain wedges mile on mile, 
They walk all day without a sound. 


They move in a mist of time, 

Like shapes a mirage dimly shows, 

On a museum shelf; when midnight throws 
Silver splashes on floor and wall, 

Little manikins crudely made 

From Pueblo clay, come and climb 

To an upper shelf in a silent hall 

In the moonlight’s masquerade. 


And then the ghosts of hunters brown 
Who stirred gray dust in this old gray town 
Wake and follow, hide and creep, 
Wait and listen, loose and sight 
Something faint far ahead 
On a trail all stubborn hunters tread, 
Through a time of dreams and a mist of sleep; 
Shadow shapes all night. 
JOHN CURTIS UNDERWOOD 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TELL-EL-AMARNA 


ON Monday evening, September 29, Mr. Thomas 

Whittemore, the American representative of 
the Egypt Exploration Society, who has been 
visiting in New Mexico, gave a delightful talk to 
the staff of the School of American Research and 
Museum of New Mexico, as well as members of 
the local archaeological societies, reviewing the 
most recent work at Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt. 
The excavation of a palace occupied 3200 years 
ago by King Tutankhamen’s father-in-law brought 
to light interesting material revealing details of 
the life of those days. King Akhenaten was the 
builder of the city whose brief existence of 25 
years bridged a most interesting period in Egypt’s 
religious history for it was Akhenaten who ac- 
cepted the Syrian idea of one God, who was invisi- 
ble. ‘‘It is a veritable Egyptian Pompeii, the 
most extraordinary treasury of ancient culture to 
be found anywhere in the early Oriental world,’’ 
according to Dr. James Henry Breasted. The re- 
search work last winter revealed a great water 
court, a main entrance that leads te an open area 
of sacred buildings, rooms for the court women, 
mural decorations, cattle mangers sculptured with 
figures of ibex, gazelle, donkey, ox and bull. The 
northern end of the palace has been cleared and 
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explored, the southern half believed to be richer 
in treasure because it contains the king’s apart- 
ment is to be excavated the coming winter, when 
Mr. Whittemore returns to the field. Not the 
least interesting part of his talk appertained to 
the relations of the Egypt Exploration Society 
with the department of archaeology of the govern- 
ment of Egypt and the practice sanctioned by law, 
that Egypt takes its first choice for its museum at 
Cairo, of the objects excavated. At the same — 
time, a most liberal policy is pursued in permit- 
ting objects for museums in other countries to be 
taken out. Incidentally, he told of the disappear- 
ance of a fine piece of sculpture discovered on the 
site by the Germans, and its reappearance later in 
a museum in Berlin evidently having been smug- 
gled out of Egypt. Similarly he related the more 
recent story of the shipment from Smyrna, with 
the permission of the Greeks temporarily occupy- 
ing the city, of the archaeological treasures dis- 
covered at Sardis by the American expedition, and 
which, after rather embarrassing diplomatic nego- 
tiations, have been returned to Turkey from the 
United States. 

Mr. Whittemore summarized the discoveries at 
Teil-el-Amarna last winter as follows: 

‘‘A hitherto wholly unknown palaceof Akhenaten 
has been found in the city of Akhenaten, common- 
ly known as Tell-el-Amarna. The rights of ex- 
cavation of this site, 180 miles south of Caire on 
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the east bank of the Nile, passed, after the Great 
War, from the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft to the 
Egypt Exploration Society. For many years, in 
the excavations of Petrie and of the Germans, the 
site has been a famous one, to which of late has 
been added a great popular interest—it was from 
here that Tutankhamen moved the court back to 
Thebes after the brief quarter of a century of ex- 
periment instituted by his father-in-law, Akhen- 
aten, in the worship of the Aten. 

“‘A group of mounds, measuring over all about 
144 by 115 meters, in the extreme north end of 
the city of Akhenaten, led the excavators to make 
some investigations this year, which-have resulted 
in finding one of the palaces of the royal family of 
Akhenaten. It faces the river, near the modern 
village of Et Till, surrounded now as in the days 
of its royal occupants, by palm trees. Built by 
Akhenaten himself, the residence (seemingly con- 
firmed by inscriptions) of his eldest daughter, the 
Crown Princess Meriaten, and wife of Akhen- 
aten’s first successor, Ankh-kheperu-ra (Sakare), 
the palace must subsequently, upon his succession, 
have been one of the abodes of Tutankhamen be- 
fore he abandoned the city. 

‘The palace enclosure is a complex of buildings 
of sun-dried brick and limestone, around a great 
central water-court. The main entrance thus far 
discovered is from the west and leads into a space 
ovening to the north into a small area of sacred 
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buildings of royal chapels; and farther on, follows 
along a tree-shaded terrace about the central pool, 
into stables for cattle and dwellings for cattle men. 
Still farther, in the northwest corner cf the en- 
closure, separated only by a passage, lies the com- 
pletely isolated harem. To the south of the harem, 
on the east side of the enclosure, royal apartments 
have thus far been opened only into small reclin- 
ing rooms and a cool hypostyle hall. 

“The sacred area of the palace, where the royal 
family engaged in the worship of the Aten, is 
flanked on the west and east by a series of small 
rooms, equi-distant from the altars or shrines. 
These shrines are formed by a group of architect- 
urally interdependent structures, of which nothing 
remains in situ but their concrete foundations. 

‘The cattle stables and quarters for the cattle 
men are divided horizontally and vertically into 
three parts, both open and enclosed. Although 
here as elsewhere the stone of the building has, 
for the most part, been removed (doubtless by the 
quarriers of Horemheb and Seti I), there remain 
in place a good many of the limestone cattle . 
mangers with their tethering stones. The faces 
of these mangers are sculptured in low relief with 
delightful swift representations of the ibex, 
gazelle, donkey, ox and bull. It is hoped that the 
stable for the royal horses may be found elsewhere 
in the enclosure. . | 

‘‘The ground plan cf the harem is a character- 
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istic series of small rooms, twenty-four in all, on 
three sides of a garden colonnade. The rooms on 
the north side are slightly larger than the others, 
and, though not yet fully cleared, give indications 
of finer painting than is elsewhere found in the 
apartments of the court women, except on the 
south wall, near the king’s baleony and entrance. 
The rooms on the east side are uniform in size, 
but somewhat smaller than those on the north. 
Stairs rise to the roof of the harem in the north- 
east corners. All] the rooms open upon alimestone 
colonnade, rising presumably to the height of the 
rooms and carrying an architrave and cornice, 
found in sufficiently large chips to make recon- 
struction of the colonnade possible. The inscrip- 
tions bear the name of the daughter of the king— 
Meriaten; although it is impossible at present to be 
certain whether the inscriptions are original or 
surcharges. All the stone work, as well as the 
ceilings and walls of both rooms and colonnade, 
are brilliantly painted, the walls still adorned with 
panel pictures of geese, cranes and other birds, 
men and red pots of various sizes, on a yellow 
ground. These pictures are framed with succes- 
sive bands of black, blue, red and white. The 
pattern on the ceiling in both rooms and colonnade 
is the grapevine. The vines hang from trellises 
and together the rooms and colonnade must have 
the aspect of an enchanting arbor, surrounding a 
sunken garden of flower-beds. A run of water, 
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conducted by a tiny concrete channel from the 
great pool, beneath the pavement of passage and 
rooms, flows into the garden. The remains of 
furniture and feminine adornment bespeak the oc- 
cupants. Bronze needles, beads, amulets, figur- 
ines, bits of gold leaf, ivory, carnelian, ring bezels 
bearing Akhenaten’s name, and sealings of wine 
jars show the correspondingly brilliant furnish- 
ings of the apartments.’’ 

Here is an entire royal residence, vivid with tne 
life and movement of a royal family of Egypt, 
1350 years before our era. Many of the objects 
now being recovered in the tomb of Tutankhamen 
may well have been from the hands of the royal 
craftsmen of this city; and if in the tomb we see 
them surrounding the dead, it is here in this 
palace we see them used by the living. 

Mr. F. G. Newton, perhaps the most distin- 
guished archaeological architect, was the director 
of the expedition. Thomas Whittemore, the 
American representative of the Egypt Exploration 
Society, together with Mr. Glenville and Mr. 
Emery, assisted Mr. Newton throughout the ex- 
cavation. 

Tell-El-Amarneh was partly excavated by the 
German archaeologists before the war, who re- 
covered among other things the studio of a 
sculptor in which several great works of art, 
especially the magnificent portrait of Queen 
Nefertiti, were found. Soon after the war the 
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Egypt Exploration Society began its work on the 
site, which, year by year, is revealing the marvels 
of that amazing epoch in Egyptian history. There 
is a great deal left to be done, probably five or six 
years’ work; and beyond a doubt valuable and his- 
toric discoveries will continue to be made especial- 
ly illustrative of the life, habits and culture of the 
people of the artistic XVIIIth dynasty. 


ART AND ARTISTS 


Leon Kroll of New York who spent 
Leon Kroll to ay : : 
teach atChicago 2 Season painting in Santa F e, will 

teach Life and Portrait Painting at 
the Chicago Art Institute during the coming win- 
ter. : 
Murals of Prim- John W. Norton of the Chicago Art 
itive Life Institute has completed and is ex- 

hibiting five of the twelve murals 
illustrative of man’s primitive life, which he has 
been commissioned to paint for the Frank G. Lo- 
gan Archaeological Museum at Beloit, Wisconsin. 
The themes of the five completed paintings are: 
“First Men crossing Bering Sea from Asia to 
America,’’ ‘“‘The Lake Dwellers,’’ “‘Before Man,”’ 
‘The Ineas,’’ and ““The Algonquins.’’ 


tee Harry Kurt Bieg, a student of the 
Paris Prize Goes : 
; Armour Institute of Technology, of 
to Chicagoan ; 
Chicago, has been awarded the 
annual Paris Prize of the Scciety of Beaux Arts 
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Architects. The holder of the prize is to be the 
guest of the French government for two and a half 
years as far as instruction and privileges of mem- 
bership in the Ecole des Beaux Arts are concerned 
and is allowed $3000 for living and traveling ex- 
penses during that period. 


Miss Alice Klauber, who has paint- 
ed and exhibited in Santa Fe gave 
a talk on batiks before The Friends 
of Art at the San Diego Museum, at one of the se- 
ries of Sunday afternoon teas given by the Society. 
The San Diego Art Guild gave a Spanish supper 
and Spanish musicale. The San Diego Art Center, 


San Diego 
Museum 
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which owes its founding to Kamelo Searle, weil 
remembered in Santa Fe, makes its headquarters 
in the New Mexico Building, which had its incep- 
tion in the genius and enthusiasm of Colonel Ralph 
K. Twitchell, member of the Managing Board of 
the School of American Research and a regent of 
the Museum of New Mexico. Says ““The American 
Magazine of Art’: ‘‘The New Mexico Building 
unique among the exposition structures, is the 
best example in California of the archaic 
mission architecture of the Rio Grande Valley, 
having for its prototype the venerable Franciscan 
Mission on the Rock of Acoma in New Mexico, 
with modifications drawn from other missions of 
the same region and period. (The finest example 
of the New Mexico Mission style as distinct from 
the California Mission is the Art Museum in Santa 
Fe, which has become noteworthy among the art 
galleries of America.) The saving of the New 
Mexico building from demolition along with the 
other state buildings of the Fair was due to a weil 
known benefactor of the Park and Museum. With 
the cordial cooperation of the City Park Board, 
the building was turned over to the Museum for 
the use of the Art Center. With the expenditure 
of less than $5,000, the greater part of which was 
loaned tothe Museum for a long time at a low rate 
of interest by a generous friend of art, and 
through the enthusiasm and devotion of a number 
who gave freely of their time and means, the 
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building was rehabilitated and furnished. It 
embraces an attractive and comfortable lobby for 
social purposes, a lecture hall with a stage, a din- 
ing room, kitchen, and a number of studios for 
rent to artists. Now the art organizations of the 
city are making headquarters in the Art Center 
and cooperating with the Museum to make it a 
power for culture in the community. Ata recent 
meeting of the executive board of the San Diego 
Museum Association, Mr. Maurice Braun, Mr. Car- 
taino Searpitta and Mr. C. A. Fries were elected 
life members of the Museum in recognition of their © 
generous gifts to the art gallery of the San Diego 
Museum.”’ 


Jean Allard Jeancon has given us 
Indian Song : : : 
Book six Indian songs—Ute, Navajo, Ho- 
pi and Tewa—in a publication by 
Denver Allied Arts. How he came to set them 
down he tells in his foreword and adds: “In my 
treatment of Indian musie I have kept the melo- 
dies intact and unaltered. As has been said be- 
fore, they are all very short and to make them in- 
telligent to a musically cultured audience, it has 
been necessary to add a setting. These settings 
are harmonies suggested by listening carefully to 
the sounds in nature: the murmuring of the brock, 
the wind in the trees, and a thousand other sounds 
which are in themselves music and suggest won- 
drous harmonies. I have also studied the inflec- 
tions of the voices of the people and have attemp- 
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ted to reproduce in the recitatives the movements 
of the voices in conversation.’’ With each song 
goes a brief explanation including the ritual signif- 
icance, if there is such, of the composition. The 
titles of the songs are: ‘‘Moon Dance,’’ ‘‘Navajo 
Magic,’’ “‘Poseyemo’s Song,’’ ‘‘Butterfly Dance,’’ 
‘‘Rain in the Desert,’’ and ‘‘Homesick.’’ The 
mood of the explanatory text is romantic and the 
songs are altogether charming. Mr. Jeancon was 
for several years a resident of Santa Fe and en- 
gaged in architectural and ethnological research. 
He is now a resident of Denver, director of the Col- 
orado Historical Society, and in late years has con- 
ducted important archaeological excavations in the 
Chama Valley, New Mexico, and in southern Col- 
orado. 


“age Leon Gaspard, of the Taos Art Col- 
Exhibit by tad ; 
- Leon Gaspard OPY: had an exhibit in the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis during the 
month of August. 


The Art Institute of Peoria, Ill., 
has purchased one of the city's fin- 
est residences, situated on the brow 
of the bluff overlooking the business district. It 
is well lighted and provides both galleries for ex- 
hibition and studios for an art schocl. James E. 
McBurney of Chicago is director. He is assisted 
by Miss Leila M. Thompson. 


Art Museum 
for Peoria 
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IT IS WRITTEN 


The perils that beset the path of the 
research worker in the fields of ar- 
chaeology and history are set forth 
in a brief contribution to the Scientific Monthly by 
F. W. Hodge of the Museum of the American In- 
dian. He tells the story of a United States 
agent to the Pueblo Indians who while at Zufii in 
1893 was given several small terra cotta heads typ- 
ical of thousands that have been unearthed at San 
Juan Teotihuacan, Mexico. A Presbyterian mis- 
sionary at Zuni was quoted as vcuching for the 
statement that the heads had been taken from the 
middle of a large blcck of adobe that had served as 
the corner stone cf the old Franciscan church at Zuni 
built about 1692. In addition to the heads, there 
were arrow heads and small stone hatchets. The 
statement seemed plausible, for Mr. Hodge during 
his excavations at Hawikuh had recovered various 
objects intreduced frcm Mexico, most of them of 
European origin and of the mission pericd of 1629 
to 1670, not to speak of the finding of copper bells 
of Mexican Indian manufacture and an earthenware 
pot cover, painted in typically Mexican Indian de- 
signs. However, the writer knew the Presbyte- 
rian missionary, a lady, still resident in New Mex- 
ico, and learned from her that the objects in ques- 
tion were part of the loot from the house built and 
occupied by the late Frank Hamilton Cushing. The 
missionary learned later that instead of being 


Skidding on the 
Road to Science 
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found by the Indian who had brought the objects 
to her, they had been brought to Zuni by Professor 
Adolf F. Bandelier of Santa Fe who visited Cush- 
ing. Bandelier had picked them up in Mexico. 
“‘All of which goes to show how easy it is for the 
student to skid on the road to science, even after 
using every care,’’ and how careful historical soci- 
eties should be to authenticate objects given them. 


Little Theater ae upper story of a ey house 
On Fruit Ranch 2¢ Naramata in the Okanagan Vai- 
ley, British Columbia, has been 
equipped with modern theatrical equipment by 
Carrol Aikens, pcet, playwright, theatrical direc- 
tor and rancher, and plays are given at frequent 
intervals though distant from town or city. 


The St. Louis Post Dispatch has in- 
stituted an annual competition for 
drawings and paintings of scenes 
in or identified with St. Louis. The first of these 
competitions will be held January 17 to February 
14, 1925, under the auspices of the St. Louis Ar- 
tists’ Guild. The prizes are $250, $100 and $50. 


Dr. Hartley B. Alexander, of the 
University of Nebraska, who has 
spent several summers in New 
Mexico, and who has interested himself in the 
reestablishment of the summer school at Santa Fe, 
has been invited to deliver a series of lectures on 
Indian Myth and Art, at the Sorbonne in Paris 


Art Prizes by 
Newspaper 


Art of the Amer- 
ican Indian 
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next summer. Dr. Alexander has secured a large 
part of the material for these lectures during his 
visits to Santa Fe and the northern pueblos and 
he plans to continue his research work in the South- 
west. The Museum at present has a most inter- 
esting exhibit of exquisite illustrations by Anders- 
John Haugseth for another of Dr. Alexander’s 
forthcoming volumes on Indian lore. Mr. Haug- 
seth also has on exhibition drawings made for oth- 
er books which are no less beautiful although the 
theme is in vivid contrast with that of the Indian 
illustrations on the opposite wall. 


elise tk That the Labor Government of 
Knighted Great Britain had high appreciation 

of art appears to be demonstrated 
by its knighting D. Y. Cameron, the Seotch pain- 
ter-etcher. 


MUSEUM EVENTS. 


After having spent the summer in 
Santa Fe attending to manifold ac- 
tivities as directcr of the Museum 
and School of American Research and director of 
the Santa Fe Fiesta, Dr. Edgar L. Hewett accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hewett left for San Diego where 
he will be during the winter on duty as director of 
the San Diego Museum and its important develop- 
ments. Later he will make a trip to Washington 
expecting to return to Santa Fe in time for the 
legislative session early next year. 


Dr. Hewett Goes 
to San Diego 
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Open Air Thea- Rafael Guenther, the eminent sculp- 
ter for Santa tor and architect from Mexico City, 
Fe Fiesta who has been assigned to The School 
of American Research by the Government of Mex- 
ico, under the direction of Manuel Gamio, has 
completed the preliminary sketches for an Indian 
theater to be located in a cove beneath the Cross 
of the Martyrs on the histcric highway to the 
North out of Santa Fe and overlooking the Ancient 
City. The theater is to serve as the site for the 
presentation of Indian drama and ceremonies, 
especially during the annual Santa Fe Fiesta. 
Conceived in the spirit of the Pueblo architecture, 
especially as exemplified in the Pueblo Bonito and 
the other monumental] structures of the Chaco 
Cafion where the ancient Pueblo architecture 
reached its apogee, the design is unique among 
modern architectural plans. Four great tiers rise 
‘in a semi-circle on the slope of the hill, each 20 or 
more feet wide, upon which will be placed the 
seats for the spectators, seating capacity up to 
sixteen thousand being planned. These terraces 
will have the effect of a D-shaped pueblo such as 
Penasco Blanco in the Chaco Cafion. The stage 
will be in the form of the great kiva unearthed by 
the School of American Research in its excava- 
tions at Chettro Kettle in the Chaco Cafon. It 
will be large enough fora thousand persons and 
will be flanked by two lesser kivas to serve as 
dressing rooms for the Indians who will descend 
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upon the stage from the kivas much in effect as 
they come out of the kivas at Santo Domingo and 
elsewhere for their ceremonials. Mr. Guenther 
has developed a decorative scheme for the theater 
that will add to its picturesqueness. Negotiations 
for the acquisition of the necessary site and some 
seventy acres additional for Indian encampment 
and fair are under way, although thus far, the 
means for the erection of the theater on the scale 
planned, are not yet in sight. 


Wesley Bradfield of the Museum 
Bradfield at . : 
Las Obices staff, addressed the New Mexico 

Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
their annual convention at Las Cruces the first 
week in October. He told of the work of the Mu- 
seum and of the School of American Research and 
of its scientific as well as cultural and monetary 
value to the State. 


e. Dr. Willis T. Lee, cf the United 
Visit by Dr. - : 3 ‘ 
Willis T. Lee states Geological Survey, was a vis- 

itor at the Museum after attending 
the Inter-Tribal Indian ceremonial at Gallup in 
September. He visited the Ice Cave near Ramah 
and mace a trip to the Valle Grande west of Santa 
Fe as weil as to the Upper Jemez region being ac- 
companied by Assistant Director Lansing Bloom. 
Upon his return from the Jemez Plateau, he made 
another visit to the Carlsbad Cave being accompa- 
nied by William Schuster of Los Cineo Pintores of 
the Santa Fe Art group. 
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CAPTAIN DON GASPAR DE VILLAGRA 


From Twitchell’s “Leading Facts of New Mexican History” 
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THE LAST NIGHT 


Red lights and yellow lights along the long portal, 

Red flags and yellow flags, today is carnival 

A red lion and a yellow castle, old royal arms of 
Spain 

Screening the massed electric lights on a high dry 
plain 


Bonfires round the plaza, red flames and yellow 
sparks, 

A big bandstand by the old palace, and shifting 
shadow marks; 

People standing, people passing, dancing shadows, 
words that sing 

Drifting on waves of music, swift kisses girls fling. 


Red shawls and white shawls close draped so one 
soft bare shoulder shows, 

For a high light in the firelight, by a black head a 
red rose, 

A high old gold fretted comb, fresh red lips her 
lover feels, 

Little high arched dancing feet in slender shoes 

- with red Cuban heels. 


A line of dancers hand in hand weaving down a 
dim fire line, 

Swirls of smoke and swirls of music, alien eye shine 

Of Indians in blankets saffron and scarlet, watch- 
ing a fire dance as old as their own: 
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People that cluster, people that scatter like crisp- 
ing leaves by night winds blown. 


Confetti and ashes, dead leaves that scatter as mid- 
night comes, 

The last singing ceasing, sound life passing from 
the cowboy band’s massed brasses and lone In- 
dian drums, 

Red sparks fall; bright lights fall; the old Plaza of 
many shadows is still and gray. 

There comes an end of all singing to us all. Here 
there was carnival today in Santa Fe. 


JOHN CURTIS UNDERWOOD, Santa Fe—9-30-24 





CAPTAIN DON GASPAR DE VILLAGRA 


Author of the First History of the Conquest of New 
Mexico by the Adelantado Don Juan de Onate 


Paper Read by Colonel Ralph E. Twitchell Before the 
New Mexico Historical Society, October 21, 1924 


KW MEXICO enjoys the unique distinction of 

being the only State in the American Union 
having a soldier-poet as chronicler of the events 
transpiring during the first decade of European 
contact and settlement. It is also the only com- 
monwealth whose first chief executive bore the ti- 
tle of Captain-General and Adelantado. The sub- 
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ject of this paper was a better chronicler than po- 
et, and asa junior officer under Ofiate excelled in 
his chosen profession. His name lives in history 
as one of the most prominent of the Conquerors 
and earliest explorers and settlers of New Mexico. 
His book, the first edition of which is exceedingly 
rare, not more than four copies being in the great 
libraries of the United States, and only three in 
Mexico, was published first in Alcala de Henares 
in the year 1610, just twelve years after his first 
acquaintance with the “‘Kingdom and Provinces of 
New Mexico’’ as a captain under Ofiate. The book 
is a small octavo containing 24 folios of prelimina- 
ry certificates and endorsements, letters, etc., fol- 
lowed by 287 folios of hexameter verse—an epic 
which has preserved to posterity in attractive form 
an accurate relation of the events comprising the 
Ofiate conquest. 

In 1900, the Mexican government through the 
agency of the Museo Nacional de Mexico published 
a reprint in two volumes, supplemented by an Ap- 
pendix containing the Memorial of Fray Alonzo de 
Benavides, copies of documents in the Archivo Na- 
cional made by Padre Fischer, some fragments of 
a work by P. M. Fr. Juan Gonzales de Mendoza 
and the Mercurio Volante by Don Carlos de Sigu- 
enza y Gongora. 

The book received the royal approval, the phra- 
seology of this formal sanction being more than 
usual in interest, portraying as it does the safe- 
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guards of the period protecting authors and the 
Crown as well in publications of this character. In 
granting the license the King declares: 


Whereas, on your part, Captain Gaspar de Vil- 
lagra, it has been stated that you have written a 
book, in blank verse, entitledNew Mexico, which 
has been duly exhibited and which has cost you 
considerable labor, care and attention; and having 
served asa soldier in the discovery, pacification 
and settlement of the said New Mexico, the story 
of which we have been discussing and which has 
been thus by you reduced to areal history and as 
thus prepared and written you have petitioned and 
prayed that we grant you license for its publica- 
tion during a period of twelve years so that no oth- 
er person may be able to print the same, or as it 
may suit our royal pleasure: 

Our royal Council having been invited to its con- 
sideration, and through our mandate the notice 
having been given, as provided in our last decree 
relative to the printing of books, it was determined 
that our heense ought to be given to you on that 
account, to all of which we agreed. 

Thus considered we grant you license and au- 
thority for the period of ten full years next suc- 
ceeding the date of this our decree, and henceforth 
you or the person you shall authorize, and no one 
else, may print and sell the said book, reference to 
the use of which is herein made. And we do now 
grant permission and authority to any printer of 
these kingdoms named by you forthe purpose dur- 
ing that time of publishing the same from its orig- 
inal, in which on each page, signed at the foot wil! 
appear the rubric of Francisco Martinez, our clerk; 
and one of which will be deposited with our Coun- 
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cil, so that, prior to its sale, you shall bring it be- 
fore them, together with the said original in order 
that it may be ascertained if the said publication 
is made accordingly and shall produce testimony in 
public form by the proof-reader by us appointed 
that the said publication has been examined and 
corrected from the original. 

And we order that the printer so print the said 
book that the commencement and first page shail 
not be printed and only one bock to be delivered 
to its author or person at whose expense the same 
has been printed until for the purpose of correc- 
tion and approval by our Council the same has 
been so submitted and until so printed and sub- 
mitted for approval, the commencement or title 
page shall not be printed, and upen which our roy- 
al license, privilege, approval, tax and table of er- 
rors shall appear, and neither you nor anyone for 
you shall sell or dispose of said book until the 
same shall appear in such form, under penalty and 
punishment incurred and as set out in said decree 
and the laws of these kingdoms. 

And we decree and ordain that during said 
period no person whatever, without your permis- 
sion shall sell or print the same, under penalty 
that he who may do so shall lose whatever books, 
forms and apparatus which he may have had, and 
shall also be liable to a fine of fifty thousand 
maravedi for each time which it may be done to 
the contrary; and of the said penalty one third 
part shall goto our royal council, the other third 
part to the judge imposing the penaity and the 
remaining one third to him who shall be the in- 
former or shall denounce him. 

And we ordain that the members of our Council, 
president, alcaldes or judges of our Audiencia, al- 
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caldes, constables, house, court and in chancery, 
and whatsoever remaining justices in all the cities, 
villages and places of our kingdoms and domains, 
and each one in his jurisdiction, as well those now 
as also those of the future, that they shall keep 
and comply with this our decree and will, which 
we now make, and you shall not oppose it nor 
avoid it nor allow it to be avoided in any manner 
whatsoever, under penalty of our royal will and of 
ten thousand maravedi for our royal council. 

Given at Madrid, on the seventh day of the 
month of March, one thousand six hundred and 
ten years. 

THE KING. 
By decree of the King, Our Master. 
JORGE DE TOVAR. 


In a letter to the King, which is also published 
in the book, the poet lauds his royal master to the 
skies after the style and fashion of a true courtier 
for his magnanimous efforts in bringing about the 
discoveries in New Mexico and the dispensing in 
that far off region the doctrines of the true faith 
among its many barbarous peoples and bespeaks 
for his Majesty many felicitous years in the ex- 
altation of “‘our Holy Catholic Faith and the eradi- 
eation of the grievous errors and despicable 
idolatry which the devil, our mortal enemy, sows 
and scatters in this and far-off regions where souls 
_invoke and clamour for the catholic aid and refuge 
of your Majesty.’’ This gallant Spaniard was in 
truth a most distinguished soldier, a descendant of 
the illustrious family of Perez, of Villagra, a village 
in the Province of Campos, in Spain, from which 
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also came the celebrated Captain and warrior, Don 
Francisco de Villagra, who was a ‘‘terror and 
fright to the indomitable and warlike Auracan- 
ians.’’ 1. 

It is not known exactly when or where Villagra 
was born, but is believed that his birth occurred 
between the years 1551 and 1555. The portrait in 
his book was made when he was 66 years of age 
and was, of course, painted prior to the publica- 
tion of his book in 1610. He was educated at the 
celebrated University at Salamanea from which he 
was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters. Itis not known just when he came to 
New Spain where he is prominent in seeking en- 
listments in the City of Mexico under the banner 
of Onate, eager for the conquest and pacification 
of the ‘‘kingdom and provinces of New Mexico.”’ 
The maestre de campo, Don Vicente Zaldivar tells 
us that in the year 1604 Villagra was about 53 
years of age, more or less, and, in a description of 
his person, declares him to have been “‘of small 
build, heavy-set, robust, with well-set limbs, 
heavy grayish beard, bald head, with two deep 
wrinkles, one larger than the other, extending 
from eye-brow to eye-brow, over his nose and 
rising to the forehead.’’ 2. 








1.—Lopez de Haro, Nobilario Genalogico, lib. X 
de la segunda parte, fol. 414. 

2.—Historia de La Nueva Mexico, Gaspar de Villa- 
gra, Reprint, Mexico, 1900, Introduction. 
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The services rendered the Spanish Crown by 
Villagra can not be over estimated. Asaloyal sub- 
ject he spared no expense and made every possible 
sacrifice in keeping with his financial means. 
There were occasicns when, in company with the 
exploratory forces of his commander-in-chief, he 
marched more than six thousand miles over moun- 
tains, plains and deserts. In some of these in 
fierce combat with the Indians, the most notable 
having been in the assault upon the Penol de Acoma 
where fightning side by side with eleven of his 
comrades whose names are immortalized in his 
poem, he preformed prodigies of valor, at times 
at the very threshold of destruction in ferocious 
hand-to-hand combat with the Indians. He was 
indefatigable; hunger, heat or cold, long journeys, 
dangers uncounted, floods or storms he feared not 
and always showed himself the gallant leader and 
captain which he was. Upon one occasion, having 
fallen into a trap set by the ““‘barbarous enemy,’’ 
into which both he and his horse had fallen, daunt- 
less and intrepid he arose and thus dismounted, 
with his boots reversed (con Ics zapatos al reves, ) 
made his escape, the Indians thus being unable to 
follow his trail to the camp of his command. 

Thus valiant and meritorious, to all of which his 
companicns in arms gave testimony, he received 
the grade of Captain of Cavalry, was appointed 
Procurador-General of the army of occupation and 
Juez Asesor in all ecelesiastical matters, a member 
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of the Council of War and Factor of the royal ex- 
ehecquer in the newly conquered kingdom. He 
was rewarded also by a grant from the Crown 
making him and his descendants Hijosdalgos with 
all the privileges, perquisites and position of those 
of that class. In addition, he was appointed 
mayor of Guanacevi and given the title of Captain 
of the Tepehuanes in the province at that time 
designated as Nueva Vizcaya, now the state of 
Durango, the duties of which he most efficiently 
discharged, being well acquitted and approved in 
the residencia which followed his incumbency. 
After thirty years of service under the vice-royal- 
ty of new Spain, which he performed during the 
last third of the i6th century, having sought a cer- 
tificate of merit for a benefice from the royal 
audiencia of Nueva Galicia for an appointment as 
governor of some province, or as corregidor of Za- 
catecas, he sailed for the mother country in the 
first years of the 17th century, where he resided 
eleven years, during which, in 1610, his poem was 
published. After its publication he returned to 
New Spain carrying a commission as Alcalde 
Mayor in Guatamala, given him by the King, and 
departed this life suddenly while on the voyage. 
Weare unable to give the exact date of the pas- 
sing of this gallant Spaniard, but in a royal cedula 
the date is given as 1625, although in the last will 
and testament of his son-in-law, he is mentioned 
as being alive in 1688. This must be an error, 
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however, or the testator was not advised of the 
death of his father-in-law at the time the will was 
executed. 

Captain Perez de Villagra left a widow, a son, 
Jose de Villagra and a daughter, Dona Maria de 
Vilches Saldivar y Castilla, who married the Cap- 
tain, Dorn Cristobal Beeerra y Moetesuma, great- 
grand-son of the Emperor Moctesuma. Captain 
Becerra left many curious statements and infor- 
mation in his will relative to his ancestors. 

In the estimation of noted Spanish historians, 
Villagra’s poem is of the greatest historical value, 
favorably compared by them with the letters of 
Hernando Cortez, the Relacion of Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo and the work known as the Conquistador 
Anonimo by D. Andres de Tapia and the Fray 
Francisco de Aguilar ‘‘cronistas-econquistadores,’’ 
who grasped the pen equally with the sword. 
Captain Gaspar Perez de Villagra promised 2 
second part of his Historia, but it was not publish- 
ed if it was ever written. 

Bancroft was the first historian writing in Eng- 
lish to call attention to the value of Villagra’s 
work having made an examination of the same as 
early as 1877, stating also that the Spanish his- 
torian Cesareo Fernandes Duro in his Don Diego 
de Penalosa-148-160-gave, in 1888, a most excel- 
lent summary of Villagra’s work. 3 





3.—H. H. Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, 
page 115, Note 5. 
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in an exact reproduction of the measure one of 
historian Bancroft’s many assistants gave a literal 
translation of the lst Canto of the poem, which is 
very much worth while and inasmuch as Ban- 
croft’s work is out of print is reproduced here for the 
benefit of thosewho may haveinterest in thesubject: 
History OF NEw MExIco 
BY : 
CAPTAIN GASPAR DE VILLAGRA, 
First Canto 
Which makes known the argument of the history, 
and the situation of New Mexico, and knowledge 


had of it from ancient monuments of the Indians 
and of the departure and origin of the Mexicans. 


Of arms I sing and of the man heroic; 

The being, valor, prudence and high effort 

Of him whose endless, never-tiring patience, 
Over an ocean of annoyance stretching, 
Despite the fangs of foul, envenomed envy 
Brave deeds of prowess ever is achieving; 

Of those brave men of Spain, conquistadores 
Who, in the western India nobly striving, 

And searching out all the world yet hidden, 
Still onward pressed their glorious achievements, 
By their strong arms and deeds of daring valor, 
In strife of arms and. hardships as enduring 
As, with rude pen, worthy of being honored. 
And these I supplicate, most Christian Philip, 
Since of New Mexico thou are the Phoenix 

Of late sprung forth and in thy grandeur risen 
From out the mass of living flame and action 
Of faith most ardent, in whose glowing embers 
Thy own most holy father and our master 
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We saw inwrapt, devoured by sacred fervor -- 

To move some little time from off thy shoulders 
The great and heavy weight, that these oppresses, 
Of that terrestrial globe whieh in all justice 

Is py thine own strong arm alone supported; 

And giving, gracious king, attentive hearing, 
Thou here wilt see the weight of weary labors, 
And grievous calumnies with which is planted 
The Holy Gospel and the Faith of Jesus 

By that Achilles, who, by royal order 

Devotes himself to such heroic service. 

And if I may by rare excess of fortune 

Have thee, most noble Philip, for a hearer 

Who doubts that with a universal impulse 

The whole wide world will hold its breath to listen 
To that which holds so great a king’s attention? 
Then, being thus by these so highly favored, 
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Since it is nothing less to write the story 

Of deeds that worthy are of the pen’s record, 
Than to achieve deeds that no less are worthy 
Of being put by the same pen in writing, 
Nothing remains but that those men heroic, 
For whose sake I this task have undertaken, 
Should still encourage by their acts of valor 
The flight ambitious of a pen so humble, 

For in this case I think we shall see equalled 
Deeds by the words in which they are recorded. 
Listen to me, great king, for I was witness 
Of all that here, my lord, I have to tell thee. 


Of those who have given their time to historica! 
research in the story of Spanish America and the 
earliest efforts toward the colonization of south- 
western United States of today during the Spanish 
period, Adolf F. Bandelier was the first from New 
Mexico to make a critical examination and trans- 
lations from Villagra’s work. Engaged in the City 
of Mexico in searching the archives for informa- 
tion as to Spanish land grants in this section, un- 
der the patronage of the late Thomas B. Catron, 
Bandelier was the first to make known here the ex- 
istence of the great quantity of material relating to 
the history of New Mexico which was afterwards 
“‘discovered’’ by Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton of the 
University of California. It was Bandelier who 
learned of the existence of the copy of Villagra’s 
Historia de Nueva Mexico, in the libraries of our 
sister republic, installed at the Museo Nacional de 
Mexico, and having been accorded the privilege he 
made a verbatim copy, folio by folio, with all 
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the curious “‘tail-pieces’’ and illuminated initial let- 
tering which Bandelier reproduced in water color- 
ing. This copy was delivered to Senator Catron 
and probably-is now to be found in the library 
which was left to his children. 

During the past year, Mr. Curtis of the faculty 
of the Los Alamos Sehool has been engaged in ma- 
king a trranslation of Villagra’s poem, the publi- 
eation of which all who are fond of southwestern 
history will most enthusiastically weleome. 

The portrait which we are unveiling this evening 
nas been painted by one of Santa Fe’s most noted 
artists—Gerald Cassidy. It has been developed 
from the wood engraving portrait found in the first 
edition published in 1610, and all mustagree, after 
inspection that Mr. Cassidy’s efforts have been 
highly suecessful. No richer and more attractive 
eontribution or accession to our Historical Society 
eolleetions is possible, and we should spare no ef- 
fort in procuring other portraits of the distin- 
guished personages whose careers are identified 
with the history of this State. Proper recompense 
for our efforts along these lines will find expres- 
sion in the plaudits of future generations of New 
Mexicans who will find abundant cause for self 
congratulation in being the possessors of so valua- 
ble items as are found here and assembled in recent 
years by the officers of the Society. 
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MUSEUM EVENTS 


Assistant Director Lansing Bloom 
of the Museum was elected treas- 
urer and corresponding secretary of 
the New Mexico Historical Scciety through a mer- 
ger of the two offices, heretofore filled by Paul A. 
F, Walter, corresponding secretary, and Arthur E. 
P. Robinson as treasurer. Mr. Bloom, presented to 
the meeting which was held in the Palace of the Gov- 
ernors on Tuesday evening, October 21, a prelimi- 
nary outline of a paper he is preparing on early brid- 
gesin New Mexico. He toldof a dug-out he found 
and photographed northeast of Jemez, which ac- 
cording to tradition had been left there by Pueb- 
los from Santo Domingo, who went that far from 
the Rio Grande to secure their boats used in 
crossing the great river. This brought out an in- 
teresting discussion which emphasized the absence 
of early references to the use of boats by the In- 
dians of New Mexico. Mr. Bloom referred to an 
archive regarding the first bridge across the Rio 
Grande more than 180 years ago and later archives 
telling of logs being floated down the Rio Grande 
from as far as the region of Taos and of Sabinal 
for repairs to the bridge. Colonel Ralph EK. Twit- 
cheill, Director of the Historical Society, after 
reading the paper on ‘‘Villagra’’ printed in full in 
this issue, quoted from his forthcoming history of 
Santa Fe. He gave the origin of some of the local 


Historical So- 
ciety Meeting. 
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place names and pointed out localities that should 
be permanently marked because of their historical 
interest. A portrait of Villagra from the brush 
of Gerald Cassidy of the Santa Fe Art Colony was 
formally presented. Among the accessions pre- 
sented was a candle mould from the house occu- 
pied at Taos during his life time by Padre Martinez. 


2 Miss Olive Rush of the Santa Fe 
October 
Bxhibits. Art Colony was among the October 
exhibitors. The exhibit covered a 
wide range, including several water colors, sketch 
for a mural of striking originality for placement 
above a fire-place, a number of oils including both 
landseapes and figures. Miss Rush came to Santa 
Fe several years ago having made herself a name 
as a portrait painter, especially of women and 
ehildren, and as an illustrator. In Santa Fe she 
has developed a unigue method of freseo painting 
and the application of the principle to decorative 
tiles, Miss Rush is a native of Indiana, of Quaker. 
parentage and gained her art education at the Art 
Students League, New Yerk; Howard Pyle School 
of Illustration and Miller Class for Painters, Paris, 
France. She has exhibited in the Paris Salon, 
and of course, in the larger cities of this country. 
Among her noted work are the mural decorations 
for the Nathaniel Hawthorne School in Indian- 
apolis. She is a member of the New York Water 
Club and she is represented in the permanent collec- 
tion of the John Herron Institute in Indianapolis. 
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PROFESSOR JEAN CAPART, C. R. B. 
Visiting Professor, 1924-25, Egyptologist 
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PRESENT STATUS OF PUEBLOS 


{Letter of Director Edgar L. Hewett to President New 
Mexico Federation Womens Clubs) 


My DEAR Mrs. BAER: 


I have been requested by members of numer- 
- ous organizations interested in Indian welfare to 
put in your possession some facts concerning the 
present condition of the Pueblo Indians. As you 
are aware, this institution being devoted exclusive- 
ly to scientific research, has taken no part in the 
controversies over Pueblo affairs. We have fur- 
nished facts bearing upon the situation when called 
upon to do so, and have some demonstrations with 
reference to special abilities and resources of the 
Pueblos that will affect their ecomonic and moral 
progress. Whatever observations I make in this 
communication are put down in the spirit and meth- 
od of scientific procedure. 

It cannot escape the attention of those who are 
engaged in serious investigation among the Pueb- 
los that aterrible breakdown in their morale is 
going on. The evidences of this are numerous. 
I shall refer to only the most conspicuous. There 
has never been, during my twenty-five years of in- 
timate work among the Pueblos, a state of confu- 
sion, anxiety, and helplessness comparable to that 
which exists now. Ata time when their most se- 
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rious problems are in a fair way to adjustment; 
when more is being done to insure their welfare 
than ever before; when beneficent policies that will 
be administered with whatever wisdom we, the 
people of the United States, ean summon, the Pueb- 
los arein anincreasing state of unrest. They are 
becoming hopelessly divided as to their old time 
social and political order, which served them ade- 
quately for many generations. For the first time 
in my experience among them, we have during the 
last month witnessed demonstrations of hostility 
against our government and its representatives. 
Their old time independence of thought has largely 
disappeared, and they have surrendered their 
minds afd actions to the influence and leading of 
outsiders who areappallingly ignorantof Indian psy- 
chology and character. One cannot escape the con- 
viction that this is largely due to what is being 
done by certain individuals in the name of benevo- 
lent assistance. 

By way of specific illustration: I recently attend- 
ed an “‘All Pueblo Council’? made up of represen- 
tatives of nearly all the Pueblo villages. The 
Council did not originate with them, and its pur- 
poses were not of their own conception. Its meth- 
ods were as foreign to Indian procedure as those of 
the political convention of past years which we 
have discredited and discarded. The proposals of 
the Council were laid before them and argued at 
great length by white men acting as representa- 
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tives of white organizations. They had been pre- 
pared in advance for what they were expected to 
do. There was no general expression in favor of 
the proposals by Indian speakers, though their vote 
when called for was practically unanimous. The 
theme of the meeting was the Pueblo Indian Land 
Bill recently enacted, and the purpose to convince 
the Indians that they should have lawyers in abun- 
dance to protect their interests under the operation 
of this law; that money, from twenty to fifty thou- 
sand dollars, would have to be raised for this pur- 
pose, and that any failure on their part to stand to- 
gether as a unit on this question would result in 
the land being lost to the Indians. One Indian 
present showed some evidence of understanding 
the law as interpreted to them. There was no sus- 
tained attention on the part of the Indians, no evi- 
dence of independent thinking or clear understand- 
ing of what was being handed out to them, but 
abundant evidence of servile acquiescence to a pre- 
pared program. The plan was unmistakable, even 
if it had not been corroborated by the personal tes- 
timony of individuals afterw rd. It consisted of 
(1) preparation of the Indians for the proposals by 
personal visits and representations in the separate 
pueblos during the weeks just preceding the meet- 
ing; (2) the holding of the so-called Council as a 
demonstration of Pueblo solidarity; (3) the follow- 
up work in the separate villages to secure early 
ratification of the actions of the Council. The 
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whole thing was a demonstration of modern prop- 
aganda methods, the highly systematized procedure 
that we have seen in operation in this and other 
countries during the past decade, and which we 
brand as subversive of our form of popular gov- 
ernment. 

Among the illustrations which appeared to be 
convincing to the Indians, as a foundation for the 
argument that they must employ numerous and 
able lawyers to fight their land cases, I quote the 
following example from the stenographic record: 
‘‘Now picture to your minds a white town. A 
great big factory comes into that town, a bootleg 
or alcohol factory which poisons everything. Now 
that factory don’t want to be put out, but if it can 
keep the town from litigating effectively, it can 
stay there,—the owners of that factory, the law- 
yers representing that factory, will get very busy 
in that town. They will try to start the Ku Klux 
Klan fighting against the Catholics. They will try 
to get the Jews to fight everybody else. They will 
try to get the Democrats and Republicans to lock 
horns and to create condition where some people 
will be so mad at other people that they will say 
‘in order to take revenge on youl am going to 
have the factory stay here so you have to breathe 
the poison air. can stand poison air, but I know 
it is going tomake you very miserable, soall right, 
let the factory stay.’ ’’ 

The fact that this ‘‘bootleg or alcohol factory”’ 
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could be put out of existence overnight by any law- 
abiding citizen possessed of the evidence of its 
presence, without legal advice and in spite of all 
the lawyers in Christendom by the simple process 
of invoking the machinery of our government, was 
kept discreetly in the background, nor was the 
parallel brought out that unless found defective in 
some unforeseen way, the machinery set up by the 
government through the Pueblo Land Board, would 
operate with equal certainty and effect. Inciden- 
tal to this miserable farce, it developed that in the 
most populous pueblo of all, the representation on 
the Council had, under white advice, been sent on 
appeal to the religious authority of the pueblo over 
the regular constituted civil authority, the Gover- 
nor and his Council. Under the skillful guidance 
of their white leaders, the Indians representing 
the various villages voted approval of this proced- 
ure, well known to them to be subversive of their 
orderly form of government and about the most re- 
pugnant proceeding that could be suggested to the 
Indian mind when acting of its own volition. In 
all dealings with the Pueblo Indians, in matters of 
government, of business, or of science, it has been 
conceded that the Governor and his Council was 
the one legally constituted governing body. When 
this ancient order is broken down there will be 
chaos among the Pueblos. There is a terrible re- 
sponsibility upon those who contribute to this ca- 
tastrophe. 
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One’s mind goes back to the unspoiled Pueblo 
council of earlier days. No one has witnessed a 
more dignified or serious assemblage. It had the 
atmosphere of a religious ceremony. The assem- 
bled Indians sat for a period in solemn thought, 
and instead of the incessant and vehement smok- 
ing of cigarettes, sent up an occasional invocatory 
whiff from the ceremonial pipe. An Indian spoke, 
deliberately, thoughtfully, independently, and af- 
ter his speech the assemblage thought. Again the 
ceremonial pipe and the deliberate, independent 
speech of another member of the council. Again 
the people thought. Again the ceremonial smoke, 
and again the thoughtful speech. Every Indian 
in the council was alert and thoughtful throughout, 
awaiting the moment for his participation in the 
‘discussion. And so the council went on, untileach 
one had been heard and reheard if necessary, un- 
til unanimity was reached, when the council was 
solemnly closed. There was never interruption or 
cross questioning. It was a lesson in free speech, 
a demonstration of effective representative gov- 
ernment, a participation in public affairs that makes 
for individual character, community well being and 
inter-community peace. 

You will understand what I mean when IJ speak 
of the terrible breakdown in the morale of the Pu- 
eblos if you compare the pictures I have drawn of 
the genuine and the spurious Indian council. When 
any group of people, white or red, gives up its 
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freedom of thought and expression, surrenders its 
intellectual life to the leading of outsiders, it suf- 
fers the greatest of calamities. What can it profit 
the Indian if he regain the whole continent that 
he lost to the white race if in doing so he must 
lose his own soul? All that is fine in the Indian 
race in culture, in character, in dignity of life, is 
the result of ages of development under influences 
that have surrounded him and to which he respon- 
ded in the fashion that made his unique among ra- 
ces. The influence that destroys his culture, kills 
his self-respect, hastens him toward hopeless va- 
grancy, is more to be condemned than the stealing 
of his land. 

I see no reason for further agitation among the 
Pueblos. Everything is being done for their well 
being that is humanly possible. Unless unforeseen 
defects are found in the Pueblo Land Act (and if 
found they can be remedied by Congress), the long 
standing trouble over land titles will be speedily 
adjudicated by the Land Board and United States 
courts. Not less than half a million dollars is be- 
ing spent this year for their economic and sanitary 
betterment. In 1928, through the construction of 
a drainage canal, approximately 3,800 acres of land 
were reclaimed for the pueblo of Isletaand restored 
to it for cultivation. During the present year, 
further drainage of the lands of this pueblo is 
contemplated, and a large sum of money has been’ 
appropriated for that purpose. There is also an 
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appropriation for the reclamation of the water- 
logged lands of the pueblo of Sandia by the con- 
struction of a drainage canal. A submerged steel 
and concrete dam has been constructed in the bed 
of the Rio Tesuque which raises all the water flow- 
ing in that river, including its underground flow, 
and makes it available for the Indians of the pu- 
eblo. There is no possibility of their being de- 
prived of it by white settlers. A similar dam is 
contemplated in the Pojuaque river for the benefit 
of the Indians of San Ildefonso. Money is avail- 
able for the construction of a diversion dam in the 
bed of the Rio Grande whereby a ditch will be ta- 
ken out which will serve all the lands of the San 
Juan Pueblo, reclaiming a large uncultivated area. 
Bridges are under construction at large expense 
which will serve the pueblos of San Juan, San II- 
defonso and Cochiti. 

The economic condition of the Pueblos is there- 
fore greatly improved. A large appropriation has 
been made for sanitation and health improvement. 
A vast campaign for the eradication of tuberculosis 
and trachoma is being organized, a number of tra- 
choma units are already in the field among the Pu- 
eblosand Navajo. There is noticeable improvement 
in the educational system, and now schools are be- 
ing developed at large expense. By act of Con- 
gress, they have been made citizens of the United 
‘States. One effect of that act, which should bring 
great confort to the Pueblo Indians, will be the ab- 
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solute protection of their religious ceremonies 
which the constitution of the United States ac- 
cords to every citizen. It will be of no avail for any 
power on earth to interfere withthe orderly prac- 
tice of their religion. The Secretary of the Inter- 
ior is unequivocally committed to the policy of non- 
interference with tribal customs and religious cere- 
monies. Ina letter of February 20, 1924, Secre- 
tary Work says: 

“‘As for Indian dances as a whole I do not disap- 
prove of them. Quite the contrary, and nothing is 
further from the thoughts of those who are guardi- 
ans of the Indians than to interfere with any dance 
that has a religious significance or those given for 
pleasure or entertainment which are not degrading. 
It is commendable of the Indians to desire to cher- 
ish the customs and traditions of their forefathers, 
and much good may result from the proper peri- 
odical observance of these customs by present 
and succeeding generations.’’ 

Conservation with many Indians of both the 
younger progressive and older conservative ele- 
ments of the villages discloses the fact that there 
is practical unanimity among the Pueblos with re- 
ference to the customs andceremonies. All are in 
favor of retaining those that are fine, and of elimi- 
nating any that are degrading. I have yetto find, 
even among the ultra-conservative of the older In- 
dians, a single one that upholds any degrading 
ceremony. It may be accepted by all who have 
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had some anxiety concerning the moral eharacter 
of the Pueblo ceremonies that those which were 
questionable are wiped out, at least to as great an 
extent as are the traditional immoralities among 
white people. 

It would seem that the one rational course to 
pursue now with reference to the Pueblo Indians 
is for all to unite in reassuring them; in composing 
their minds with reference to their future; in in- 
forming them of the advantages that they have 
gained; in working toward a constructive policy 
for their betterment. The very first element in 
this must be the restoration of their self respect. 
Nothing can contribute more promptly to that than 
the improvement of their economie condition and 
the restoration of their intellectual freedom. They 
must be helped to understand and prize their citi- 
zenship, and the help that is accorded them should 
be of such character that it will not impair their 
self esteem. They have special abilities which can 
be made of great service to them and to us. I will 
submit one illustration of this which may point the 
way to a program of substantial helpfulness. One 
of the activities of our School of Research during 
the past few years has been the revival and im- 
provement of the Indian arts. The Pueblos are in 
no way averse to the practice of their fine old arts 
and industries, but the incentive therefor has been 
small; consequently the finest of their old arts and 
crafts were degenerating, even disappearing. We 
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made a particular effort with the pueblo of San II- 
defonso, one that had been especially poor in ma- 
terial resources but in which pottery making form- 
erly flourished. Members of the School staff 
were detailed to work with the potters for the im- 
provement of their wares, not assuming that we 
could teach them anything with reference to their 
art, but leading them through proper encourage- 
ment to improve it. The next thing was to im- 
prove their market. This was done by Actually 
undertaking for them the sale of their product 
when it was brought to exceptional excellence. 
The demand developed in direct proportion to the 
improvement of the art. Several potters have at- 
tained to even greater skill than the ancient artists. 
One family in which the wife is the modeller and 
the husband the decorator, now easily makes two 
hundred dollars a month, and the demand for their 
ware is far in excess of their ability to turn out. 
Other artists in the same pueblo are on the way to 
similar success. An official inquiry shows that all 
the families of San lidefonso put together derived 
from the production of their farms in the year 
1923 slightly over $33G0. The pottery making in- 
dustry can be brought up to several times that 
amount in a comparatively short time. 

Inquiries now reach the School for this material 
by the car load lot. There is no intention of at- 
tempting to meet such a demand, for that would 
imply a degree of commercialization that would 
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remove it from the realm of fine art. The inten- 
tion is to preserve it as a purely esthetic produc- 
tion, each piece a true work of art without dupli- 
cation. But the demand is clearly indicated, and 
to meet it more artists must be developed. It is 
believed that all the pottery making pueblos can be 
induced to return to their fine old work, and that 
a resource is here being developed that means ev- 
erything toward the future of these people, besides 
being avery tangible addition to the resources and 
wealth of the whole country. The character de- 
velopment that comes from consciousness of super- 
ior ability and its due appreciation, and the sta- 
bility of the social and moral life that comes with - 
added economic resources are speedy and certain. 

I have spoken of a single Indian art. There are 
others of almost equal promise. Bead work, bas- 
ketry, and the weaving of textiles, work in silver, 
and the fine arts of painting and sculpture are all 
within the scope of profitable activities of the Pu- 
eblos. Several of our young Indian artists, whose 
work has been brought to the attention of the 
country through exhibitions and publication, now 
sell their paintings at from fifteen to fifty dollars 
each, a return for a week’s work that means in 
time a greatly improved scale of living for the In- 
dian. Aboveall we propose to see that the Indian 
gets the proper return for his output, whatever it 
is. Legitimate trade in his products with a fair 
percentage to the dealer is all right, but the Indian 
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should have the principal benefit. All this points 
to some substantial improvement in our conception 
of Indian education. 

I have extended this letter beyond my original 
intention, but perhaps the situation justifies it. I 
hope you will not feel that the foregoing is inten- 
ded to lead up to an adverse criticism of what has 
been done for the Pueblos through the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. It is because I 
deeply appreciate the service and power of the or- 
ganized club women of the country that I am ad- 
dressing this letter to you. The National Federa- 
tion will no doubt have great respect for recom- 
mendations that go out from the Women’s Clubs of 
New Mexico. They are the most directly interes- 
ted, and have supervior facilities for learning the 
truth about the Indians within their own state. It 
is true that the activities which I described above 
as disastrous to the Pueblos are going forward in 
the name of the National Federation and appar- 
ently under its authority. If I point out that this 
effort is misdirected and harmful, I donot mean to 
discredit the excellent work that has been done by 
the Federation in awakening interest in the wel- 
fare of the Indians. It is not my purpose to offer 
advice concerning future policies, but I cannot re- 
frain from pointing out the tremendous opportuni- 
ty for helpfulness to the Pueblos that lies before 
the Federation. If upward of two and a half mil- 
lion club women were each induced to take a small 
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interest in the development of the market for the 
truly fine Indian products, the Pueblos would soon 
be in the condition of well-to-do citizens. 

As to the immediate condition of unrest among 
the Pueblos, it seems to me that it can be quickly 
composed by a suspension of agitation on the part 
of all organizations that work among them, and a 
substitution of the assurance that the Land Board 
now so ably constituted will work out its plans for 
their relief speedily. It would be the part of wis- 
dom to assume that it is adequate uutil the contra- 
ry is demonstrated. Wecan all hold ourselves in 
readiness to assist with funds or with legal advice 
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if need arises. It does not exist at the present 
time. 
With best regards, I beg leave to remain, as al- 
ways, Faithfully yours, 
EDGAR L. Hewett, Director. 
Mrs. Grace Thorpe Baer, 
President State Federation Womens Clubs, 
Roswell, New Mexico. 





MUSEUM EVENTS 


P The Library of the Museum has 
apers of : é ; Roe 
J. J. Webb. been enriched with a copy inscribed 

by the author of ‘‘The Papers of 
James J. Webb, Santa Fe Merchant 1844 to 1861’’ 
by Ralph Paul Bieber. A fine halftone portrait of 
Webb forms the frontispice of the fifty-page mon- 
ograph which sheds such interesting side lights on 
conditions in New Mexico, and especially in its cap- 
ital from just before the American Occupation to 
the early days of the Civil War. The material for the 
monograph was gathered by Professor Bieber from 
the papers of James J. Webb, the property of the 
late Judge James H. Webb of New Haven, Conn., 
who died in Aprilof this year and had beena native 
of Santa Fe, the son of the pioneer merchant. It 
is from material of this kind that real history is 
written and that correct impressions of the day and 
those who made it are obtained. The pioneer 
merchant was born in Connecticut in 1818 and at 
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the age of sixteen went to Rahway, N. J., to clerk 
in a dry goods store of his uncle. 1In1840 he locat- 
ed at Savanah, Georgia, but reached St. Louis in 
1848 and engaged in the overland trade with Santa 
Fe, which took him as far south as San Juan de 
los Lagos in Mexico during the War with Mexico. 
His first lot of goods taken over the Santa Fe 
Trail had cost $1,200 but within six years, he car- 
ried a $30,000 stock of merchandise. From an or- 
dinary Santa Fe trader he had become a prominent 
Santa Fe merchant with the largest store and 
premises in the ancient capital. He was elected 
to the legislature but in 1857 returned to his native 
state. The papers of James J. Webb cover the en- 
tire period of Webb’s interest in the Santa Fe trade. 
They consist of business books, memorandum 
books, letter books, original letters, memoirs, a 
short diary, and a miscellaneous collection of orig- 
inal papers. ““Taken as a whole, these papers 
throw a flood of light upon many phases of the his- 
tory of the Southwest between 1844and 1861. Be- 
sides valuable information concerning the Santa 
Fe trade, they contain considerable of a_ political, 
military, and social nature.’’ The Memoirs tell the 
storyo ke Santa Fe trade from the point where 
Gregg left off to the outbreak of the War with Mex- 
ico. They contain first hand information concerning 
social, economic and political conditions in certain 
parts of New Mexico immediately prior to and dur- 
ing our war with that country. They mention and 
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in many cases vividly describe prominent traders, 
trappers, travellers, and Mexican officials with 
whom Webb came in contact. Among these are 
Charles Bent, Christopher Carson, Lucien Max- 
well, Charles Beaubien, Joab Houghton, Albert 
Speyers, Samuel C. Owens, Kugene and Thomas 
Leitendoerfer, Solomon Houck, Nicholas Gentry, 
George F. Ruxton, Frederic A. Wislizenus, Manu- 
el Armijo, Mariano Martinez, Guadalupe Miranda 
and Angel Trias. ‘“The memoirs also include an 
account of the Indians met by Webb along the 
Santa Fe Trail and in northern Mexico. His con- 
tact with Governors Armijo and Martinez furn- 
ishes material for charasteristic accounts of prevail- 
ing official corruption. Of his first impression of 
Santa Fe hewrites: ‘“There was ucthing toinduce 
me to become aresident. The people were nearly 
allin extreme poverty and there were absolutely 
none who could be classed as wealthy. The houses 
were all old and dilapidated, the streets narrow 
and filthy, and the people, when in best attire not 
half dressed. There were but few houses north 
of the Palace. Don Augustine Duran, Don Felix 
Garcia, Don Antonia Sena y Baca and James Con- 
klin and one or two others lived not far from 
where the Presbyterian church now stands, and 
had quite grand houses for the time, and some of 
them two or three acres cultivated in corn, beans, 
and red peppers and a few apricot trees, the only 
fruit then raised in town. There were three resi- 
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dences on Palace Avenue extending from the cor- 
ner of Washington street towards the Cienega, in 
one of which we quartered for a few days when we 
arrived and where I afterwards lived a year with 
my family, owned by Don Juan Sena. The north- 
east corner of the Plaza was the Govt. store house 
or “‘Londiga,’’ devoted in ancient times to the 
storage of corn by government, to sell to the poor 
and improvident in time of necessity, butthis year 
used as a Govt. warehouse to store our goods while 
being examined by the custom house officers. 
From thence south was nearly all Govt. offices ex- 
cept the southeast corner which was a store occu- 
pied by Don Juan Sena as agent of Don Jose Cha- 
vez. This was the second best store in town, Mr. 
John Seolly having the best, and floored with 
plank . . . .On the southeast corner was the 
residence of the Pino's and only one or two stores 
or Tiendajones till you come to the corner of the 
street leading to ‘‘Rio Chiquito,’’ where was a store 
about 15 feet square, which was rented and occu- 
pied by Messrs. Leitensdorfer & Co. with several 
back rooms for storage, and housekeeping. Here 
I spent my first winterinN.M. . . .Therewas 
an old church about the center of the bloek on the 
southside of the plaza which had not been occupied 
as a place of worship for many years. 

The west side of the plaza was nearly ai resi- 
dences. Near the center was the Post Office where 
a mail sometimes arrived from the south, and also 
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the ‘‘estanque’’ where the government soid 4 lim- | 
ited amount of cigars and tobacco. There were 
but few houses on the “‘loma’’ south of the river. 
The principal one was owned by ‘‘Old Taosenian’’ 
and he used to give a fandango once or twice a week 
according to the number of strangers visiting the 
city, and thedemand foramusement. . . . The 
only Americans then residing permanently in Santa 
Fe were James Conklin, James M. Giddings and 
another whose name I don’t recollect. These were 
married and settled. James L. Collins, Anthony 
Thomas, and Enis J. Vaughn, were there most of 
the time, but did not consider that their residence, 
John Scolley, an Irishman, Don Manuel Alvarez a 
Spaniard and an old French Doctor living with 
Scolley, and W. T. Smith a clerk for him, are the 
only foreigners I now remember of finding in the 
city on my arrival.’’ 


Teoture by On Tuesday evening, November 18, 
Jean Capart. Professor Jean Capart will present 

his lecture on “‘Ancient Egyptian 
Masterpieces’’ before the local archaeological so- 
cieties. 


Howard Ashmore Patterson of Philadelphia, de- 
lighted Museum visitors with an exhibit of recent 
New Mexico paintings as well asof pictures painted 
in the East before coming toSantaFe. Successful 
as an illustrator, Mr. Patterson is also making 
himself a name as a painter. His New Mexico 
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ictures evidence that he is gravitating toward 
the modernists as far as expressing himself in the 
simplest and most direet terms is eoneerned. A 
comparison of such paintings as his New Mexico 
landscapes with those of ‘‘Independenee Square’’ 
and ‘“‘On the Outskirts’’ is illumining as well as 
instructive. His figure and group paintings are 
reminders of Bellows and Sloan, although at the 
same time distinetive. 


The exhibit of a dozen and more 
eanvasses filling two alcoves, is the 
leading art event at the Museum 
during November. Mr. Johnson’s art has qualities 
of striking originality. He is first of all a colorist 
whose sense of rhythm and decorative balance 
mark him as a master of stage eraft. There are 
in the exhibit, fine examples of portraiture against 
vivid decorative backgrounds; there are included 
expressions of an imagination that encompasses 
world forces in their elemental grandeur but all 
subordinated to subtle color harmonies and daring 
contrasts. 


Exhibit by Ray- 
mond Johnson. 


Visitors to the Museum during 
November delighted in a score or 
two of water colors hung by W. H. 
Schuster of ‘‘Cinco Pintores.’’ Mostly landscapes, 
but including also figures, the little BEECHER are 
most attractive. 


Water Colors 
by Schuster. 
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JUDGE NAPOLEON B. LAUGHLIN 


Treasurer and Member of the Board of Regents of 
the Museum ef New Mexico 


N Armistice Day, November 11, 1924, death 
summoned Napoleon Bonaparte Laughlin, iden- 
tified with the Museum of New Mexico since its 
founding. Ripe in years, after an active life that 
spanned eight decades, he passed away gently in 
the presence of his family. 

Judge Laughlin was born July 24, [844, in the 
State of Illinois, but was taken by his parents soon 
after his birth to Arkansas and later to Missouri. 
He served in the Confederate Army throughout 
the Civil War. Having had but slight schooling in 
his boyhood, he bent every effort after the War to 
prepare himself for business and the practice of 
the law. He attended the Bryant and Stratton 
Commercial College in St. Louis and worked his 
way through the University of Missouri. In 1876 
he began the practice of law in Dallas, Texas, but 
health reasons brought him to New Mexico in 
1879, where his rise in his profession and in politi- 
cal and business life wasrapid. He served several 
terms in the legislature and in 1894 was appointed 
to the supreme bench of the then Territory of New 
Mexico. Many honors came to him but his great- 
est pride seemed to be his active participation in 
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the founding of the Museum of New Mexico and 
the School of Ameriean Research. His enthusiasm 
went especially to the side of the art activities of 
the Museum and he deemed it the fulfillment of 
his fondest dream when the new museum with 
its art galleries was dedicated. He attended the 
meetings of the Board of Regents of the Museum 
faithfully and for many years, up to the time of 
his death, served as treasurer of the Board. 

Judge Laughtin’s funeral took place on Thursday 
afternoon, November 138, from his beautiful res- 
idence facing the Capito! and Excutive Mansion of 
the State. Interment was made in Fairview 
Cemetery. Besides the widow, there survive, two 
married daughters and a number of grand children. 
A more extended biographical notice will be print- 
ed in a later number. 





IT IS WRITTEN 


Harriet Monroe, editor of ‘‘Poetry’’ 
in the November issue of her mag- 
azine tells of her impressions of the 
‘‘Santa Fe Fiesta.’’ It was not the first time that 
Miss Monroe had visited Santa Fe and she writes 
with knowledge and sympathy. Of the Indian 
ceremonies she says: ‘‘Itisquiteimpossibleto de- 
scribe these dances, or even to suggestthe wild 
beauty of their strange rhythms of complicated 


November 
“Poetry.” 
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movement accompanied by themusic and drums 
and voices, and emphasized by the repetition of 
splendid color in the strict ceremonial costumes 
and head-dresses. Nor is it possible to convey by 
any words the motion they suggest and arouse, the 
absolute sincerity and authenticity of their appeal. 
These dances are by no means the crude spontane- 
ous efforts of barbarians; they are the fully devel- 
oped and carefully finished product of an ancient art 
of extreme technical precision and delicacy. Ihave 
heard such an expert as Adolfe Bolm, the Russian 
dancer, express enthusiastic respect for the achieve- 
ments of these fellow artists. 

Contrary to the practice of our ballets the ele- 
ment of stability and static power in these aborigi- 
nal dances is supplied by the women. These mas- 
sive columnar figures, moving slowly and slightly, 
seem part of the generative earth, and around 
them the splendid graceful men flutter like bees 
around their queen. This difference is emphasized 
by the costumes, the women wearing thick straight 
embroidered gowns and stiffly enlarged leggings, 
while the painted bodies of the men are lightlyclad.’’ 

The awards of the annual poetry prizes are an- 
nounced. The Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200 
was awarded to Amy Lowell of Brookline, for her 
poem Evelyn Ray; a prize of $100 by an anonymous 
guarantor, was awarded to Amanda Benjamin Hall, 
for her poem ‘“The Ballad of the Three Sons;’’ 
The Young Poets prize of $100 went to Marjorie 
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Meeker of Worthington, Ohio, for her group of 
poems: “‘A Dialogue and Lyrics;’’ The John Reed 
Memorial Prize was conferred upon Marya Zatu- 
rensky for her sequence ‘‘Elegies over John Reed’’; 
the poetry prizes at the Taiitean Festival at Dub- 
lin went to OliverSt. George Gigarty for “‘An Offer- 
ing of Swans,” and to H. Stuart for “We Have Kept 
the Faith,’’ the Blindman prize of $250 went to Jo- 
seph Auslander for ‘‘Fata Morgana’’ and the South- 
ern Prize of $100 to Maleolm Durham for ‘“The Nor- 
dic Gesture.’’ TheSouthern Methodist University 
Prize of $100 was awarded to Ottys E. Sanders, Dal- 
las, for ‘“The Birth of the Idol,’’ and the $50 prize to 
Roberta E. Swartz of Mount Holyoke, for “‘Fugi- 
tive;’’ the Witter Bynner prize of $100 for under-- 
graduates has gone to Martha E. Keller of Vassar. 


A fine color reproduction of Robert 
Henri’s “‘Boy in a Red Sweater’’ 
embellishes the front cover page of 
the October ‘‘International Studio.’’ The issue 
features the Arts and Crafts again, the leading 
article being by William B. McCormic, a constant 
contributor, and is entitled ‘‘Beds of the Three 
Louis,’’ the essay being illustrated in color and 
halftone. John W. Vandercook writes of ““The 
New Architecture’’ and Charles K. Moser of ‘‘The 
Story of My Brasses.’’ ‘“‘Modern Glass’’ gives 
Charles J. Connick an opportunity to review the 
development of stained glass in recent years, the . 
article being beautifully illustrated, as were his 


International 
Studio. 
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preceding contributions on the stained glass 
windows of French cathedrals. Rena Tucker 
Kohlman pays a tribute to the metal craft of Janet 
Payne Bowles. Under ‘‘Furniture of Historic 
Types’”’ the Chippendale and the Georgian Period 
are treated. ‘‘Modern French Churches’ and 
““Hooked Rugs for Tapestries’? are among the 
other contributions. A superb color reproduction 
of Benjamin C. Brown’s “‘Thine Eternal Hills’’ is 
a feature of this attractive number of the great 
art magazine. 


November Art The American number of ‘‘Art and 
and Archae- Archaeology’’ for this year is de- 
ology. voted almost entirely to ‘‘The 
Santa Fe Fiesta.’’ The illustrations are note- 
worthy and the Fiesta and Indian Fair are review- 
ed from every angie by members of the staff of 
the School of American Research and the Museum 
of New Mexico, the material being assembled 
under the editorship of Dr. Edgar L. Hewett. 
It is a double number and in addition to being of 
special interest to every friend of Indian lore and 
crafts is a beautiful and attractive souvenir of the 
great folk festival. 


SOUTHWESTERN NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Restoration of The Franciscan Missions in New 
New Mexico Mexico are the most inspiring monu- 
Missions. ments to the zeal of the Franciscan 
Order in America. Some of these antedate the 
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Pueblo Rebellion of 1680 and are not only of the 
greatest historical value, but possess cutstanding 
architectural beauty. Owing to lack of funds for 
the purpose of repair, many of these churches have 
collapsed entirely or lost their original form by the 
unhappy addition of modern peaked roofs or clumsy 
wooden towers. To avoid a similar fate for the re- 
maining structures, among which are some of the 
finest that were built, a movement was started 
which resulted in the formation of ‘“The Commit- 
tee for the Preservation and Restoration of the 
New Mexican Mission Churches,’’ of which the Rt. 
Rev. Archbishop Daeger of Santa Fe is chairman. 

After a campaign for funds, and a preliminary 
survey of all the missions, it wasdecided to restore 
the roof on the church at Zia. The work wascom- 
pleted in December 1923. This year the Commit- 
tee proposed to restore the roof and towers of the 
ancient church of Accma, the only one to survive 
intact the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680. If sufficient 
funds become available, the adjacent “‘convento’’. 
will be restored also. Next on the program will 
be the picturerque Mission at Las Trampas, a vil- 
lage in the heart of the Sangre de Cristo Range. 
There are other very important churches still to be 
saved. A permanent fund is needed for this pur- 
pose. So far this work has been possible largely 
through the generosity of Mr. William P. McPhee, 
of Denver, and the co-operation of the New Mexico 
State Museum. 
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The members of the Committee for the Preser- 
vation and Restoration of New Mexican Missicn 
Churches are: 

Rt. Rev. Archbishop Daeger Mr. Frank Springer 


Dr. Edgar L. Hewett Mr. Dan Kelly 
Mr. Paul A. F. Walter Mrs. F. EK. Mera 
Mr. Carlos Vierra Mrs. J. C. Robinson 
Dr. Frank E. Mera Miss Ann Evans 


Miss Mary Williard 
Mr. Burnham Hoyt, Architect 
Mr. John G. Meem, Asst. Architect 
—Art and Archaeology. 


The School of American Research 
Rafael Yela : le 
Gurnee in Santa Fe is honored to have now 
in one of its studios Sr. Rafael Yela 
Gunther, who arrived frem Mexico last June ona 
special mission for Dr. Manuel Gamio, director of 
anthropology under the Mexican government. 
“Rafael Yela,’’ or ““Yela Gunther,’’ as he is pop- 
ularly known in Mexico, is a native of Guatemala, 
35 years of age, and in a recent art review in El 
Democrata of Mexico City is declared to be the 
finest exponent of sculpture in Mexicotoday. This 
writer asserts that the people native to that coun- 
try retain in their physical characteristics, in their 
bearing, and in their mode of dress such plasticity, 
elegance, style, and simplicty that in them and in 
the very structure of the country itself there is 
offered for the production of sculpture an oppor- 
tunity which cannot be surpassed by any other 
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part of the world. And itis in the work of Yela 
Gunther that these elements of beauty have re- 
ceived their finest plastic expression. 

Sr. Gunther acquired the technique of his art 
under masters in Paris, but he purpesely turned 
from old academic moulds in order to develop an 
art genuinely American. He draws his inspira- 
tion from our old civilizations, thus carrying on 
that art which had its birth in these countries long 
before the coming of the Spaniards. For the past 
three years Sr. Gunther has been associated with 
Dr. Gamio in the anthropolegical work which the 
latter inaugurated in Teotihuacan. As one result, 
we have an aesthetic interpretation of the people 
who have lived in that part of Mexico in bas-relief 
on three large panels representing the pre-Spanish, 
the colonial, and the contemporary periods. 

In this and other pieces of work Sr. Gunther has 
shown such sympathetic insight that Dr. Gamio 
has asked him to make a similar study of native 
life in our Southwest, and has sent him to Santa 
Fe with this in view. The results of his work will 
be reproduced in duplicate, one set being taken to 
Mexico and the other presented to the School of 
American Research. 

Dr. Gamio has expressed the hope that this may 
be but the beginning of further close and helpful 
relations through students and artists.—Art and 
Archaeology. 
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SOUTHWESTERN ARCHAEOLOGY. 
An Introduction to the Study of, by Dr. Alfred V. Kidder 





publication to which El Palacio has looked 

forward with zest for a number of years has just 
appeared from The Yale University Press in the 
form of a beautifully printed quarto volume of 150 
pages bountifully illustrated and entitled ‘‘An In- 
treduction to the Study of Southwestern Archae- 
ology.’’ It is the first of a series of volumes 
planned by its author, Dr. Alfred Vincent Kidder. 
It embodies the story of his archaeological research 
in the Southwest culminating in the excavation of 
Pecos and the conclusions of a trained scientific 
observer on the archaeological problems of the 
Southwest. Dr. Kidder’s connection with the 
work of the School of American Archaeology now 
The School of American Research, in its early 
days, and the fact that the Pueblo of Pecos is a 
site owned by the School, make the work in ad- 
dition to its widespread scientific value also of 
much local interest. The first 35 pages are given 
to the story of Pecos, and an interesting story it 
is, as itis told, Dr. Kidder outlining the historic 
record as a prelude to an account of the field work 
conducted by him since 1915 and not yet conclud- 
ed. In Part III is covered the narrative of ‘The 
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Modern Pueblos,’’ the problem set himself by the 
author being ‘“To trace the history of these people, 
to discover their origins, to learn how they con- 
quered their harsh environment, how they in- 
creased and spread over the plateau, and how and 
why they eventually failed to hold their own in 
the struggle for existence.’’ Then follows a de- 
scription of the Southwestern archaeological divi- 
sions determined by river drainage, such as ‘“The 
San Juan,’’ including the Chaco and the Mesa 
Verde; ‘“‘The Rio Grande,’’ ‘““The Little Colorado, ”’ 
‘‘The Upper Gila,’’ ‘“The Mimbres,’”’ ““‘The Lower 
Gila,’’ and “‘The Chihuahua Basin.’’ Dr. Kidder 
emphasizes pottery and pottery design as the chief 
clues to the chronology and development of South- 
western culture and reproduces with much pains- 
taking detail pottery designs from the various re- 
gions describes. The maps and plats are illumin- 
ing and the bibliography is unusually complete. 
Dr. Kidder modestly gives full mead of credit and 
praise to other workers in the field and confesses: 

““Great bodies of data have been lumped to- 
gether, and no account has been taken of various 
complexities which are known to be present in 
some of the regions discussed. Many of the cor- 
relations made between one area and another are 
also unsatisfactorily vague, and some of them rest 
on the unreliable evidence of surface finds. Many 
corrections will have to be made, some of them, 
perhaps, fundamental.’’ However, “‘we are far 
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enough along in our studies to realize that the 
problems of any district can be solved, and that 
accurate correlations between the different dis- 
tricts can eventually be made, so that in the end 
we shall surely be able to reconstruct with surpris- 
ing fullness the history not only of the Pueblo 
culture in its perfected form, but also that of the 
early cultures from which it originated. The 
material is remarkably abundant, and thanks, to 
the dry climate of the Southwest, extraordinarily 
well preserved. I know of no other area in the 
Americas, with the possible exception of Peru, 
where all the steps in the development of a people 
from nomadic savagery to a comparatively high 
degree of civilization, can be traced so accurately 
and with such a wealth of detail.’’ In fact, the 
reader cannot escape the thought that excavations 
have actually brought to light all there is to be 
told of the ancient culture and that the main task 
of the future is the minute analysis of the material 
in hand. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Kidder places 
the first cultivation of corn and the beginnings of 
Maya culture as early as3000 B. C. He deems it 
not improbable that the Basket Makers of the 
Southwest lived in New Mexico as early as 2000 B. 
C., and reached the apogee of their culture in the 
San Juan Basin. Then came the Slab House 
dwellers who were displaced by the new race, the 
pre-Pueblo type who introduced cotton and the 
bow-and-arrow. There was evolved a rudiment- 
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ary kiva and the culture spread from the San Juan 
basin as far as Texas in one direction and Nevada 
in the other. Nomads from the north crowded in 
on the pre-Pueblos and pushed them southward 
ushering in the period of the great houses. Dr. 
Kidder places the Great Period of Pueblo culture 
somewhere between 800 and 1100 A. D. He de- 
clares that the tree ring studies of Professor A. E. 
Douglass of the University of Arizona “‘gives us 
our best hope for absolute chronology’’ but that 
we must not neglect ‘“‘an attempt to determine the 
time-correlation between the ruins of the South- 
west and those of the Maya culture of Central 
America. This may appear a far cry, but one bit 
of evidence is already at hand, and much more 
may confidently be expected.’’ 

Taken altogether, the volume is by far the most 
satisfying work on Southwestern archaeology that 
has been published to date. It may well serve as 
a text book to the student of archaeology in this 
field. Research workers cannot afford to ignore 
it and must take into consideration the truly 
monumental work accomplished by the author in 
his exeavations at Pecos. 


What the Gov- Not less than half a million dollars 
ernment is Do- ig being spent this year for the eco- 
res pia eaten nomic, educational and sanitary 

‘betterment of the Pueblos. In 
1923, through the construction of a drainage canal, 
approximately 3,800 acres of land were reclaimed 
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for the pueblo of Isleta and restored to it for culti- 
vation. During the present year, further drainage 
of the lands of this pueblo is contemplated, and 
a large sum of money has been appropriated for 
that purpose. There is also an appropriation for 
the reclamation of the water-logged lands of the 
pueblo of Sandia by the construction of a drainage 
eanal. A submerged steel and conerete dam has 
been constructed in the bed of the Rio Tesuque, 
which raises all the water flowing in that river, in- 
eluding its underground flow, and makes it avail- 
able for the Indians of the pueblo. There is no 
possibility of their being deprived of it by 
white settlers. A similiar dam is contem- 
plated in the Pojuaque River for +the bene- 
fit of the Indians of San Ildefonso. Money is 
available for the construction of a diversion dam 
in the bed of the Rio Grande whereby a ditch will 
be taken out which will serve all the San Juan 
Pueblo, reclaiming a large uncultivated area. Brid- 
ges across the Rio Grande are under construction 
at large expense which will serve the pueblos of 
San Juan, San Ildefonso and Cochiti. 

The economic conditions of the Pueblos is there- 
fore greatly improved. A large appropriation has 
been made for sanitation and health improvement. 
A campaign for the eradication of tuberculosis and 
trachoma has been organized, and a number of tra- 
choma units are in the field among the Pueblos and 
Navajo. With the appointment of Miss Elinor D. 
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Gregg as a supervisor of field matrons and nurses, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has completed the or- 
ganization of its Division of Field Welfare Work 
among the Indians. Plans for the establishment 
of this Division have been formulated by the In- 
dian Office under the direct supervision of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Dr. Work. The supervisor 
of this Division will have charge of about one hun- 
dred field matrons and nurses conducting health 
demonstration and home hygiene work on the var- 
ious Indian reservations. The duty of these ma- 
trons and nurses is to visit the homes of the In- 
dians, teach the mothers sanitation, and train them 
in the proper care of their babies. The Pueblos 
will receive their due proportion of attention at the 
hands of this Division. 

There is a noticeable improvement in the educa- 
tional system for the Indians, and new schools are 
being developed at large expense. The recogni- 
tion of the value of the native arts of the Indians, 
both as educational material and economic assets, 
marks a new epoch in Indian education. The Fort 
Wingate Military Reservatlon, and all! the buildings 
and lands pertaining thereto, have been transferred 
by the War Department to the Department of the 
Interior, and a large industrial school for the Nav- 
ajo Indians is contemplated at this place. 

By act of Congress, all Indians have been made 
citizens of the United States. One effect of that 
act which should bring great comfort to the 
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Pueblo Indians will be the absolute protection 
of their religious ceremonies which the Con- . 
stitution of the United States accords to ev- 
ery citizen. It will be of no avail for any power 
on earth to interfere with the orderly practice of 
their religion. The Secretary of the Interior is 
unequivocally committed to the policy of non-in- 
terference with tribal customs and religious cere- 
monies. In a letter of February 20, 1924, Secretary 
Work says: ‘‘As for Indian dances as a whole, I do 
not disapprove of them. Quite the contrary, and 
nothing is further from the thoughts of those who 
are the guardians of the Indians than to interfere 
with any dance that has a religious significance or 
those given for pleasure and entertainment which 
are not degrading. Itis commendable of the In- 
dians to desire to cherish the customs and tradi- 
tions of their forefathers, and much good may re- 
sult from the proper periodical observance of these 
ustoms by present and succeeding generaticns,’’ 
Conversation with many Indians of both the youn- 
ger progressive and older conservative elements of 
the villages discloses the fact that there is practi- 
eal unanimity among the Pueblos with reference 
to the customs and ceremonies. All arein favorocf 
retaining these that are fine, and of eliminating 
any that are degrading. It may be accepted by 
all who have had some anxiety concerning the 
moral character of the Pueblo ceremonies that 
those which are questlonable are wiped out to as 


a 
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great an extent as are the traditicnal immoralities 
among the white people. 

From official records it appears that there have 
been expended for schocis and other purposes in 
the Pueblo villages for the year ending June 30, 
1924, the following liberal sums: 

For Day Schools in the villages tribu- 


tary to Santa Fes 27.5.2 4 $34, 933.60 

For Santa Fe Boarding School (appro- 
priation £6F.1925) - 220. <4, eee _ 109,560.00 

Yor the villages tributary to Albuquer- 
que (not including Zufii) _ ...__- 38,017.94 

For Albuquerque Boarding School (ap- 
propriation: for 1925)... se 170,000.06 
For Laguna Tuberculosis Sanitarium... 16,746.90 

For benefit of the Pueblos in other ways: 
Villages tributary to Santa Fe_____- 20,273.00 
Villages tributary to Albuquerque. 49,605.07 
Appropriation for wells, ete., 1925.... 20,600.00 


From the foregoing, and from the account inthe 
article on the Indian Fair, it must be obvious to 
every fair-minded person that about everything 
thatis humanly possible, or at least that is advisa- 
ble, is being done for the well-being of the Puch- 
los. The Lands Board, provided by act of Cuon- 
gress at the last session, has been constituted by 
the appointment of Mr. Walker, Mr. Hagerman 
and Mr. Jenning’s, than whom no wiser selections 
could possibly have been made. Unless unforeseen 
defects are found in the act constituting the Puc b- 
lo Lands Board, the long standing trouble over 
land titles will be adjudicated within a reasonalhle 
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time by the Lands Board and United States Courts. 
{t is therefore safe to disregard as utterly unrelia- 
ble all statements that are being broadcasted 
through the press concerning the persecution or 
neglect of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico by 
the Government, or from any other source.—Edgar 
L. Hewett in November Art and Archaeology. 


IT IS WRITTEN 


The New Of special interest to ail students of 
ea Ar- Spanish-American history is the 
chives. 


recent return to New Mexico by the 
Department of the Interior of the Spanish archives 
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which for twenty years have been in the custody 
of the Librarian of Congress in Washington. Af- 
ter personal conference between the authorities 
of the School of American Research and the Lib- 
rarian of Congress, Dr. Herbert Putman, and as- 
surances to the latter that the School has suitable 
quarters for the preservation of such archives and 
facilities for their proper use in study and research, 
Dr. Putman approved a request for their return 
to New Mexico. 

The Secretary of the Interior granted the re- 
quest, on conditions that the archives be kept in 
the custody of the State Museum. As a result, 
this body of priceless archives is now located in a 
fireproof room of the Museum and forms part of 
the permanent library of the School of American 
Research. 

The Spanish archives of New Mexico have had 
a variegated history, and have gone through ma- 
ny vicissitudes since the year 1598 when colonial 
government was established in the Southwest. 
The Pueblo Indian revolt of 1680 destroyed the 
papers which had accumulated up to that time, and 
their loss can be remedied only by recourse to the 
archives in Mexico and Spain in search of triplicate 
copies such as were made in early times. 

Of those that accumulated after that date, a very 
large body was found in the Old Palace of the 
Governors at the time of the American Occupation 
of 1846. In 1854, Surveyor-General Pelham report- 
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ed that there were 168 packages averaging a thou- 
sand papers each. If Pelham meant folios instead 
of separate papers, the wastage since that date 
would still be most lamentable, as there are today 
in the two bodies of archives held by the School of 
American Research and the surveyor-general’s 
office in Santa Fe probably not over 50,000 folios 
altogether. In large part the loss indicated is ir- 
reparable, though many papers found their way 
into private collections. Alphonse Pinart gathered 
a considerable number at Santa Fe in the eighties 
for Hubert H. Bancroft. These papers are now in 
the so-called ‘‘Pinart Collection’’ in the library of 
the University of California. The archives which 
have survived are an invalable source of informa- 
tion upon the life and conditions, the customs, peo- 
ples, and events of the Southwest during the last 
three centuries.—Lansing B. Bloom in Art and 
Archaeology. 


‘‘A Book of the Desert,’’ poems by 
Glenn Ward Dresbach, formerly of 
Tyrone, New Mexico, is reviewed in 
the October ‘‘Poetry’’ by Margery Swett who says 
that ‘‘Mr. Dresbach knows his desert, not only as 
a painter would see it, but as a scientist would 
understand it. He witnesses the struggle of plants 
against the arid sands. He sees their roots as well 
as their blossoms. The result is that his desert es- 
capes mere picturesqueness and the romantic gla- 
mour with which the tourist invests it, andattains 
a starker but more spiritual reality.’’ 


October ““Poe- 
try. 9? 
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IN THE FIELD 


- I. Gran Quivira. The excavations 
Excavations aes 
during 1924 at Gran Quivira, the expense of 
which has been shared equally be- 
tween the Government of the United States and 
the School of Amevican Research since the sea- 
son of 1923, were continued during the season of 
i924, and have been brought to a close. The site 
of this ancient pueblo and mission has now been 
completely mapped, the ancient gardens, fields and 
irrigation system have been traced, a section of 
one of theancient burial places has been excava- 
ted, yielding about fifty skeletons of the Piro Tribe. 
During the present season a section of one of the 
twenty-two community houses comprising the an- 
cient pueblo has been excavated, and further work 
has been done on the mission church. This struc- 
ture proves to be one of the largest and most im- 
portant architecturally of the archaic group of New 
Mexico missions. It dates from the year 1629, and 
was the central mission of a considerable group of 
Piro villages. The entire front of the structure 
has now been excavated and repaired, the stone 
pavement in front of the auditorium being a new 
feature that was discovered during the present 
year. The fencing of the site was completed in 
1923, so that this venerable monument is now pro- 
tected from further destruction. A resident cus- 
todian has charge of the monument on behalf of 
the Government of the United States. 
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2. The excavations in the Mimbres Valley com- 
menced in 1923 have been continued by the Schoo! 
of Research during the past season, Supervisor of 
Field Work, Wesley Bradfield, being in charge of 
the excavations. The School has been generously 
assisted in the expense of this excavation by the 
Ray Consolidated Copper Company, upon whose 
property the ruins are situated. The company has 
reserved this site for scientific exploration and has 
placed it under the control of the School of Ameri- 
can Research .The ruins are yielding most import- 
ant collections of pottery of the unique Mimbres 
culture. A room in the Archaeological Museum in 
Santa Fe has been devoted to the installation of the 
material from these ruins, and to the large col- 
lection from the adjacent Casas Grandes Valley in 
Chihuahua, Mexico.—Kdgar L. Hewett in Novem- 
ber Art and Archaeology. 





MUSEUM EVENTS. 


Chspman ad- Kenneth M. Chapman of the Mu- 
dresses Woman’s seym Staff addressed the Santa Fe 
Club. Woman’s Club on Tuesday after- 
noon November 18, speaking on “‘Symmetry in Pu- 
eblo Pottery Forms.’’ He illustrated his talk with 
drawings of Pueblo pottery forms and said in part: 

‘In the pottery making of the Pueblo Indians, 
we find a primitive art that has survived, practi- 
cally unchanged, from remote antiquity to the pres- 
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entday. Muchof the most ancient pottery shows a 
great skill in ts modeling, and that skill, handed 
down from generation to generaticn, is still evi- 
denced by many living potters, whose product is 
an important factor in the economic life of the Pue- 
blo Indians. 

““Considering the crude means by which women 
still fashion their ware by hand, a high degree of 
perfection is often reached, not only in the model- 
ing of food bowls and water jars, but also in the 
making of large storage jars of twenty-five or more 
gallons capacity. The potter does her work upon 
the ground or floor, squatting before, and it must 
be remembered that her view of the form under 
constructions is never directly from the top or 
side, but is rather a combination of the two views. 
Since she cannot view its circles, nor study its side 
view directly, with the object of producing bilate- 
ral symmetry, she must rely more upon feeling 
than sight. Thus the arms and hands, under won- 
derful control and working with great speed, play 
by the greater part in producing such perfect forms. 

“‘An examination of a hundred or more speci- 
mens of Pueblo pottery, ranging from very poor 
to very excellent in form, shows that the variation 
from true circular contour as viewed from the top, 
and from exact bilateral symmetry, as viewed from 
the side, may run from fifteen to as low as one per 
eent of the maximum diameter of the specimen. 
Pottery with fifteen to five per cent variation from 
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mechanical perfection is ncticeably misshapen. 
That between five and three per cent is apt to have 
a hand made look, though many are unable to point 
out its faults in detail. Pottery with less than 
three per cent variartion may easily pass as practi- 
cally perfect in form, Variations of less than one 
per cent have been found, and it is not surprising 
that these specimens have led many to believe that 
the Pueblo Indians are making use of the potter’s 
wheel, and that the hand finish has been applied 
merely to disguise this mechanical process, so that 
the ware could still command the higher price 
which hand made products deserve. 

A critical examinaticn of a hundred specimens 
of this remarkably perfect ware produced by the 
most expert Pueblo potters has shown this suspi- 
cion to be entirely unfounded: ‘Tell tale marks of 
the potter’s wheel, and the mechanical perfection 
of form which results from its use, are hard to ob- 
literate, and some of these would occasionally re- 
main through oversight or carelessness. On the 
other hand, the slight variations from exact me- 
chanical perfection would be difficult to add to 
wheel made pottery; indeed the extra work in- 
volved might make the process more laborious than 
to mould the form entirely by hand. 

‘The finest specimens of Pueblo pottery are en- 
tirely hand made, and deserve appreciation as won- 
derful examplesof a native product requiring high- 
est skill and taste.”’ 
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Dr. Harry Mera also spoke of Indian handicrafts 
reviewing the early Indian arts. 


Reception to The Woman’s Board and Santa Fe 
Mrs. Walter — organizations affiliated with theGen- 
McNab Miller. (+2) Federation of Women’s Clubs 
gave a reception at the Art Museum on Sunday af- 
ternoon Nov. 16, to Mrs. Waiter McNab Miller of 
St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare of the Federation. With Mrs. Miller was 
Mrs. Grace Thorpe Bear of Roswell, N. M., presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mrs. Miller gave a pleasing talk outlining 
the work and plans of her Department. On Mon- 
day she visited the Indian pueblos close to Santa 
Fe and conferred with workers in the Indian field. 


Visit by Pro- The visit of Professor Jean Capart, 
fessor Jean lecturer of the Archaeological Insti- 
Capart. tute of America, was a pleasant in- 
cident in the annals of the Santa Fe Society of the 
Institute and of The School of American Research. 
As visiting professor from the University of Liege, 
Belgium, under the auspices of The Commission of 
Belgian Relief Educational Foundation, Dr. Capart 
was on his way from eastern centers to the Pacific 
Coast and arrived with Mrs. Capart on Sunday 
evening, November 16. On Monday, accompanied 
by Ernest Bloch, the eminent composer who is in 
Santa Fe for a season from the Cleveland Art Mu- 
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Séum, they visited the Bandelier National Monu- 
ment under the guidance of Assistant Director 
Lansing B. Bloom of the School of American Re- 
search and the Museum of New Mexico. On their 
return they lingered in San Ildefonso. On Tues- 
day evening, Professor Capart spoke in the St. 
Francis Auditorium on “‘Ancient Egyptian Master- 
pieces,”’ illustrating the lecture with lantern slides. 
He was introduced by Mr. Bloom to the audience 
of more than a hundred persons to whom he de- 
scribed Egypt in Art as having been ‘‘Greek be- 
fore the Greek.’’ Said Margaret Larkin in The 
Santa Fe Daily New Mexican, in writing of the 
lecture: : 

‘“‘There is a general impression that Egyptian 
art is heavy, ungraceful, without delicacy or feel- 
ing. 

‘‘The architecture of Egypt is usually judged by 
the great stone temples and palaces and pyramids 
which stand now, yet the typical architecture of 
the country employed such materials as brick, wood, 
and stucco. These materials lend themselves to 
lightnesS and grace where stone does not. Al- 
though no examples of brick and wood buildings 
exist, we can show paintings of wooden columns, 
doors and rooms, we can find stone columns that 
are reproductions of wooden ones; and in various 
ways we can reconstruct for ourselves the real 
Egyptian architecture, which is light, graceful, 
and almost modern in appearance. 
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‘Mr. Capart showed lantern slides to illustrate 
the feeling of movement, and delicacy of execution 
of Egyptian sculpture. Statues cf kings and 
wealthy persons, and idols and religicus represen- 
tations, conformed to a tradition of repose and dig- 
nity, but subjects less important gave the sculptors 
a freer hand. In such pieces the real genius of the 
early Egyptians is manifest. Many of them are 
very like the Greek in the Golden Age. _ 

‘“Hgyptian painting is often disparaged because 
of an artistic tradition of representing the real 
rather than the apparent. The turning of the bo- 
dy which took the place of perspective fer the an- 
cient Egyptians, so that the head was in profile, 
the shoulders in full front, the torso and legs in 
profile confuses many people into thinking the 
Egyptian did not know what he was doing. There 
are many examples of figures done entirely in pre- 
file and even in full front. These were always 
slaves and persons of low degree. In painting im- 
portant personages, the tradition was always ob- 
uerved.’’ Mr. Capart spoke of the development of 
the industrial arts in Egypt. Artists bound by 
fixed traditions in sculpture and painting were 
much freer to use their imaginations in the indus- 
trial arts he said. He showed pictures of chairs, 
household utensils, decorated plate, wallard column 
and tapestry design, exquisite in conception and 
delicate in execution. 


Et Patacio 


VoL. XVII. DECEMBER 15, 1924. Nop 

















LAGUNA FACADE OF NEW MUSEUM 
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IT IS WRITTEN. 


BeBe Winsta eae and _Archaeology’s”’ santa 
eae e Fiesta issue turns out to be a 

double number and is dated ‘‘De- 
cember’’ instead of ‘“‘November’’ as first announced 
but the delay has been worth while, for it enabled 
the management to treat the ‘‘Fiesta’’ more fully 
and beautifully than has been done by any one be- 
fore. More than sixty pages of text and superb 
illustrations make up the magazine and on the cov- 
er page has been reproduced in color, the ‘‘Fiesta’’ 
symbol, ‘“The House of the Sun,’’ the design being 
taken from Jemez mythology. The frontispiece is 
a magnificent portrait of Oskenonton, the Mohawk 
singer, who with Tsianina, the Cherokee prima 
donna, contributed so much to the musical success 
of the 1924 Fiesta. How any one reading the story 
in its varied aspects can resist the promptings to at- _ 
tend the 1925 Fiesta is beyond explanation, for there 
is certainly an irresistible lure to every one in some 
of the many features so fully described whether it 
be in the Indian ceremonies, the historic pageantry, 
the carnival merrymaking, the art exhibits, the In- 
dian handicraft display or the unrivaled setting 
snd the human interest that run through every 
phase of the three days celebration. All of it is so 
attractively, realistically, set forth, that this issue 
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of ‘‘Art and Archaeology’? becomes more than a 
beautiful and interesting magazine, being also a 
human document of historic value, a souvenir of 
one of the most unique annual celebrations on the 
face of the earth. 


Finding the A new edition of Charles F. Saun- 
Worth While ders’ ‘‘Finding the Worth While in 
in Southwest = the Southwest’’ has been put on the 
market by Robert M. McBride & Co. Itis a neat 
volume of duodecimo size of more than 200 pages. 
The sixteen chapters tell interestingly of the more 
notable spots on the journey through New Mexico 
and Arizona to California. The author does not 
lose himself in romancing but sticks pretty close to 
history, scientific facts and actualities without sac- 
rificing any of the glamour and the lure of the an- 
cient places. Beginning with Santa Fe of which 
he says: “‘If there beamong the cities of the Unit- 
ed States, one that is richer in picturesqueness, 
in genuine romance, in varied historic, arehaeo- 
logic and ethnologic interest, than Santa Fe, it has 
still I think to make good its claim,’’ the author 
devotes a chapter to the pueblos north of Santa 
Fe, another to ‘‘Roundabout Albuquerque,’’ a third 
to ‘“‘The Cities That Died of Fear,’’ and still other 
chapters to Acoma, Laguna, Zufi, E] Morro, the 
Navajoes, the Hopis, and on to California by the 
Grand Cafion. It is the kind of travel book that 
should be carried not only by every transcontinen- 
tal tourist, but should beread and re-read by those 
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who live in the places described so that they might 
become informed as to the very things which at- 
tract the visitor and which should be imparted to 
him before he leaves for other scenes. 


The Enchanted Henry Holt & Co. have published 
Mesa aud Oth- another volume of poems by Glenn 
er Poems Ward Dresbach, for some years a 
resident of New Mexico. It has the title given 
above and Margery Swett in reviewing it in ‘‘Po- 
etry’’ says that “‘the book as a whole issound, and 
its poems well disciplined, substantial, vivid and 
restrained. Mr. Dresbach knows his desert, not 
only as a painter would see it, but as a scientist 
- would understand it. He witnesses the struggle 
of plants against the arid sands. He sees their 
roots as well as their blossoms. The result is that 
his desert escapes mere picturesqueness and the 
romantic glamour with which tourists invest it, and 
attains a starker but more spiritual reality, not dis- 
similar in feeling from that of Robert Frost’s New 
England.”’ | 

The. leading article, illustrated, in 
the October issue of The American 
Magazine of Art, is a review of the 
work and life of W. Herbert Dunton, the illustra- 
tions being mostly from paintings that have been 
exhibited in the Museum at Santa Fe, including 
such large and fine canvases as ‘“‘The Cattle Buy- 
er,’’ ‘‘Lilly,’’ ‘“June in the Cafion,’’ ‘“The Dejected 
Hunter,’’ ‘“‘Heart of the Wilderness’’ and ‘‘Glori- 


Dunton- 
Westerner 
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eta.’’ The critique or rather, personal sketch, is 
by F. Warner Robinson. The November issue 
features Allen True’s new Indian Murals for the 
Colorado National Bank in Denver, which he pain- 
ted in Santa Fe. | 


November The Colorado Magazine, which is 
Colorado Mag- the monthly bulletin of The Colo- 
SAIN rado State Historical and Natural 


History Society and also covers the archaeological 
field in the neighoring state, in its November num- 
ber publishes an interesting review of the Span- 
ish Expeditions into Colorado, the essay being by 
Alfred B. Thomas of the University of California. 
The Archuleta, Ulibarri, Valverde, Villasur, Bus- 
tamente y Tagle, Rivera, Dominguez-Escalante, 
and Anza expeditions, are described. The writer 
asserts that Coronado, Rodriguez, Espejo, Sosa 
and Ofate never penetrated any portion of the > 
present Colorado, and declares: ‘‘An examination 
of the State of Colorado, reveals some interesting 
facts. The writers of these histories err in misun- 
derstanding the significance of the expeditions; 
they err, too, by including in their story expedi- 
tions which never entered the region, and more 
seriously, by neglecting others which did contri- 
bute to this early part of Colorado history. Mais- 
takes are made also, even in a general way, con- 
cerning the movements of the expeditions which 
they say rightly did penetrate the region. These - 
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errors arise, of course, from the faulty sources 
upon which the accounts are based. It can readily 
be seen that the history of these Spanish expedi- 
tions must be written in the light of diaries and 
other records kept by the Spaniards.’’ J. A. Jean- 
con, formerly of Santa Fe, concludes his report 
on the pottery of the Pagosa-Piedraregion. R. B. 
Wallace of Marshalltown, Iowa, contributes remi- 
niscences of his experiences in the First Colorado 
Regiment which bore the brunt of the fighting on 
the Northern side at the battle of Glorieta. Mr. 
Jeancon, and his assistant, Frank H. H. Roberts, 
have compieted the compiling of data for a de- 
tailed archaeological map of Colorado. This map 
is to be ready by May, 1925. Mr. Roberts has 
been given the Hemenway fellowship in Harvard. 
Albert C. Sanford tells of a reconnaisance of the 
stockade built by Lieut. Zebulon Pike near the New 
Mexico border in 1807 and of the site of Fort 
Massachusetts near Fort Garland.- 


IN THE FIELD 


The London Times tells of the la- 
test finds by Sir Arthur Evans on 
| the site of Knossos in Crete. The 
culture revealed was antecedent to that of the 
early Minoan age. But most important there were 
brought to light in situ in pure late neolithic floor 
deposits three fragments which must certainly be 


Discoveries 
in Crete. 
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placed in relation with the early nilotic lapidary 
works. These very important finds throw back 
the actual contact between Crete and the Nile Val- 
ley. At the same time there is brought into re- 
lief the astonishing phenomenon that at Knossos 
alone, it has been possible to identify specimens of 
at least a dozen stone vessels of pre-dynastic and 
early Kingdom Egyptian origin. A transit route 
across central Crete to the Lybian Sea was traced 
by the explorer. The rains of last winter had laid 
bare indications of a majestic approach to the pal- 
ace at Knossos and the result of further probing 
brought out features that according to Sir Arthur 
Evans, are the “‘most dramatic that have ever, 
perhaps, attended excavation.’’ A great viaduct 
was laid bare and quarrying revealed a pavilion or 
loggia covered on the inside by painted stucco and 
three successive groups of fresco frieze. ‘‘This 
frieze was of quite a novel character, representing 
red-legged partridges and, at intervals, hoopoes. 
The birds themselves were naturally rendered, but 
the landscape in which they were placed was con- 
ventional even to the verge of symbolism, with 
trailing vegetation indicated by blue hairy cords, 
curving and coiling, asterisks for flowers, and, in 
accordance with a well known device of Minoan 
art, rocks coming down from above in addition to 
the contours on ground below. One hoopoeis on the 
ground, another is perched on a tree with round 
leaves. The French partridges show the character- 
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istic gorget starting from the bill to the corners of 
the eyes, and thence carried downwards round the 
throat, and the bars on their flanks. The first group 
and the third are against a light ground, but the 
intermediate scene presents a black back ground. 
Here on the extreme left a male bird, with strong 
markings and bright red legs, raises himself to his 
full height, flapping his wings and partly opening 
his beak, like a cock about to crow. It is well 
known that cock partridges, both at nightfall and 
at dawn, give vent to a shrill cry, the equivalent 
to the warning of chanticleer, and it may be sug- 
gested that the black background against which 
this bird is seen, in contrast to the daylight scene 
beyond should actually be taken as a representa- 
tive of night. Behind this bird green sprays are 
geen springing from a pinnacle of conglomerate 
rock, the pebbles of which are depicted like eggs 
with colored bands, in the usual Minoan fresco 
style. The colors, which include, besides the deep- 
er tints pale yellow, rose, and light green, were 
as brilliantly preserved as those of the ‘‘House of 


Frescoes.’’ 
Prof.S. Langdon, Assyriologist, head 


rae of the Field Museum-Oxford Uni- 

versity expedition excavating the 
ruinsof Kish, has reported to D. C. Davis, director 
of the museum, the discovery of what is believed 
to be the palace of the first kings of Babylon. 
Prof. Langdon says that inasmuch as the palace 
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had never been built over, it proved to be the old- 
est architectural structure ever found in the Near 
Kast. Itis ina remarkable state of preservation. 
The vast structure was built of the earliest known 
type of brick, which were very small and shaped 
like biscuits. After uncovering the outer walls 
the excavators found a magnificent brickway 
flanked by a great wall and built into alcoves. 
Year it was an equally imposing colonnade of brick 
pillars running east and west through the throne 
room. Inscriptions showed that these formed the 
front of a court where-in the king or wise men of 
the country decided disputes and legal cases. 
This, according to Langdon’s report, is the first 
time a series of pillars has been found in Mesopo- 
tamia. Around the throne room were many ex- 
quisitely worked plaques arranged in a great frieze 
depicting expeditions of the first kings to subdue 
foreign cities. They showed in clear detail the 
dress and faces of the kings who are now conclu- 
sively proven to have been Sumerians, and not 
Semites, Langdonasserted. Both kings and pris- 
oners had round heads and their lips and cheeks 
were shaven. The axis of the eye was outward 
and downward, instead of horizontal as in the 
Semites. | 


Chaco Canyon Neil M. Judd, curator of American 
Pit Houses Archaeology in the National Muse- 
um, and some years ago with the School of Amer- 
ican Research at Santa Fe, is the author of a mono- 
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graph with seven plates, descriptive of two Chaco 
Canyon Pit Houses of which he says that they are 
“‘vastly more ancient than the stone structures of 
the Canyon.’’ The discovery of the two pit houses 
is ascribed to the National Geographical Pueblo 
Bonito Expedition, of which he has been the direc- 
tor. The first pit house is near Casa Rinconada 
and was uncovered by Zuni workmen and that 
-quite unexpectedly. Itis three feet deep and 17 
feet in diameter. ‘““‘The room had heen gouged, 
presumably with stone or wooden implements from 
clayey silt strata which wind and water had de- 
posited.’’ In the pit house were a circular fire- 
place, three sandstone bins, four metates, one ma- 
no, a grooved stone maul, two hammer stones, five 
bone awls and several shards. The second pit 
house was pointed out to Judd by a Navajo friend 
in 1922. It is one mile east of Pueblo Bonito. This 
proved by far the most interesting for it contained 
a tangled mass of roofing poles and much other 
material, including artifacts. It is the writer’s 
conclusion that the pit houses form a connecting 
link with similar structures in so widely separated 
localities as the Mesa Verde and Luna in Socorro 
county, New Mexico. ‘“‘Of scarcely less interest 
isthe fact that finding an improvised pipe and bas- 
ketry and textiles exhibiting extraordinary skill in 
weaving adds appreciably to previous knowledge 
of pit house structure and strengthens its suspec- 
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ted close relationship with that of subsequent pe- 
riods.”’ 


Pascual Martinez and Ranger Wang 
of Taos, in examining the pueblo 
ruins at Llano in Taos county, dug 
up two primitive ollas and a cloud blower which 
have been deposited in the Harwood Foundation 
Museum at Taos. 


Finds at 
Llano 


MUSEUM EVENTS. 


Annual Meet- At the annual meeting of the New 
ing Historical Mexico Historical Society held in 
Society the Palace of the Governors on the 
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evening of November 13, the following officers 
were elected: 

President: Ralph E. Twitchell. 

Vice Presidents: Paul A. F. Walter, Jose D. Sena 
and W. D. Murray. 

Council: Frank W. Clancy, Mrs. Jacob Weltmer, 
Felix Baca, E. Dana Johnson, W. C. Reid and 
Amado Chaves. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Reed Holloman. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Lansing B. Bloom. 

Curator: Henry Woodruff. 

The Society is making rapid progress in catalog- 
uing its library and correlating its exhibits with 
those of the Museum of New Mexico. The new 
president, Colonel Twitchell, is making his office 
in the Palace of the Governors with the assistant 
director of the Museum who is the secretary-treas- 
urer of the Historical Society. 


The Museum art galleries have 
December : ; 
Exhibits much that is new and attractive 

during December. Among the out- 
standing exhibits is that of Gustave Baumann who 
shows his new color wood-block prints, which enter 
more into the heart of the Southwest than any of 
the preceding series produced by the artist. Tho 
smaller, most of them —and daintier--they do not 
lack strength and must be pronounced the best 
this noted artist has as yet produced. Several 
black and white sketches are also very fine. Wil- 
lard Nash shows a number of water colors, which 
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indicate that the artist is finding himself after 
years of earnest striving. They are landscapes— 
southwestern scenes—in which the artist with sim- 
plicity—almost sparsity--of line and color, has cre- 
ated notable results. W. H. Schmidt exhibits 
three landscapes, decorative in their arrangement, 
most pleasing in their soft harmonies of color. 
Theodore van Scelen is given an entire alcove for 
his work which covers a wide range in technique 
and medium. Included isa portrait of the artist 
by Daniel Garber, which reminds the visitor that 
Van Soelen’s fine large landscapes have in them 
something of the feel if not feeling of the Har- 
mony, Pennsylvania, school, and the manner of ar- 
rangement and interpretation that Garber and 
Scofield give to their landscapes. However, Van 
Soelen’s brush-work and color sense, are more ab- 
rupt and as becomes an artist in the arid South- 
west, treatment of light more brilliant. ~NormaV. 
Swearingen has covered three walls of an alcove 
with drawings in black and white, excepting one, 
which is ineolor. They are delightful, especially 
in portraiture, but lack the ruggedness which the 
modern artist affects. James Pirtle Creel also ex- 
hibits a number of black and white studies that are 
worthy of close study and carry in them much 
promise. Carlos Vierra has several new land- 
scapes that indicate careful study of arrangement 
in composition as well as of color, and withal, lose 
nothing of the charm and strength of mountains, 
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cliffs, forests and cafions, as they characterize the 
country round about Santa Fe. J. Howard Thorpe 
has loaned several ‘of the finest specimens from his 
collection of Navajo blankets and these add a touch 
to the gaileries that is typical of the Indian coun- 
try and in entire harmony with the spirit of the 
art museum. 





PERSONAL MENTION © 


ie, Dr. Frank Springer’s many friends 
Mr. Springer ‘ : : 
in Philadelphia will be gratified to learn that. he is 
very rapidly regaining strength and 
health in Philadelphia where at first he had suf- 
fered a sericus set-back that gave rise to grave 
apprehensions. He has rallied sufficiently to plan 
resumption on the scientific monograph upon which 
he was engaged while in Santa Fe. 


Director Edgar L. Hewett will be 
Dr. Hewett é 
Going East in Santa Fe for a few days shortly 
before Christmas on his way to the 
Institute meeting at Chicago and to Washington, 
D. C., returning to Santa Fe in January for the 
Legislative session. 


W. A. Titus, who has visited Santa 
pesconsin F d di country, con- 
Archaeologist. uses ee oe ies ahs 

} tributes to ‘The Wisconsin Arche- 
ologist’’ an articleon ““The Cliff Ruins of the South- 
west,”’ illustrating it with reproductions of pottery 
in his collection now in the Milwaukee Museum. 
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NEW MEXICO ARTISTS 


An exhibit of paintings by Gerald 
Cassidy of Santa Fe, is on the Tex- 
as circuit, exhibitions being held in 
the new municipal art gallery at Dallas, and at Wa- 
co under the auspices of the Waco Art League. Mr. 
Cassidy at the same time gives talks to art lovers. 


Cassidy in 
Texas. 


‘‘The Burden Bearer,’’ a large can- 
vas by Warren EK. Rollins, which 
has been on exhibit in the New 
Mexico Art Museum for some time, has been sold 
to a Southern California art lover, and will be giv- 
en a permanent place in San Diego. 


Rollin’s Paint- 
ing Sold. 


wee Los Angeles art critics speak in 
Painting by ‘ peut & 
Ellis. praise of the large painting, ‘“The 
Passing Storm’’ by Fremont Ellis 
of Los Cinco Pintores, which was one of the strik- 
ing canvasses in the Flesta exhibits. The Los 
Angeles Times said of it. “It is one of the out- 
standing pictures of The California Arts Club ex- 
hibition. Somber, almost forbidding in its dark 
intensity, meticulous in its truth to details, almost 
topographic. it is yet big in effect, transcript from 
nature that holds the brooding temperment of the 
artist, Ellis paints like no other man that we know 
of. His forceful originality compels and admira- 


tion.’’ Another of Ellis’ larger paintings was sold 
at the New Mexico Art Museum a few days ago. 
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MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


Washington The seventy-ninth annual meeting 
Session of the American Association for the 
A. A. AS. Advancement of Science and its as- 
sociated societies will be held at Washington D. C., 
for the fifth time, December 29th to January 3. 
Among the Associated Societies meeting at Wash- 
ington at the same time are the American Anthro- 
pological Association, Walter Hough, president, 
Dr. A. V. Kidder, secretary, and The American 
Folk-Lore Society, Elsie Clews Parsons, president, 
and Gladys A. Reichard, secretary. 


Archaaological The Archaeological Institute of 
Institute. Meet- America will hold its annual meet: 
ug ing at Chicago, December 29, 31. 
Dr. Edgar L. Hewett will be present from The Schoo! 
of American Research and the Santa Fe Society. 


EXHIBITS AND PRIZES 


The thirty-seventh annual exhibi- 
Awardsat ; wee 
Chicago tion of American paintings and 

sculpture at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute closed on December 14. The following were 
the awards: Logan medal and $1500 to Eugene 
Francis Savage for ‘‘Recessional;’? Logan medal 
and $1000 to Malcolm Parcell for his portrait ‘‘Jim 
McKee;’’ Potter Palmer gold medal and $1000 to 
Leon Kroll for ‘‘Young Women;”’ Spalding prize 
of $1000 to Charles Grafly for his study for head 
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of “‘War,’’ Meade Memorial; Harris silver medal 
and $500 to Jean MaeLane for ‘‘Morning;’’ Harris 
bronze medal and $300 to Malcolm Pareell for 
“Portrait of my Mother;’’ Peabody prize of $200 


to John Grabach for “Wash Day in Spring;’’. 


French Memorial gold medal to John W. Norton 
for ‘‘Light and Shadow;’’ Cahn prize for $100 to 
J. Jeffrey Grant for ‘‘Old Quarry;’’ honorable men- 
tions to Sylvia Shaw Judson for ‘‘Sister Frances;’” 
to Gertrude K. Lathrop for ‘‘Nancy Lee;’’ to J. 
Jeffrey Grant for ‘“The Old Quarry;’’ and to John 
W. Norton for ‘‘Light and Shadow.’’ 





PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


piiaeoar Among New Mexico painters rep- 
Exhibit resented at the annual exhibition 

of American Paintings at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute which closed December 14, were: 
E. L. Blumensenein, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Walter 
Ufer, Victor Higgins, C. E. Berninghaus, Maurice 
Sterne, Randall Davey. 


The December issue of the Ameri- 
can Magazine of Art reproduces 
three lunettes painted by Herbert 
Dunton of Taos for the Missouri State Capitol. 
The titles of the murals which are historical are: 
“Emigrants leaving Westport over the Santa Fe 
Trail-1850,’’ ‘‘First Train arriving at Tipton, 1858, ”’ 
and ‘‘Pony Express Leaving St. Joseph, 1861.”’ 


Dunton’s 
Murals 


Ae 
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